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GEvitorials, 
MEYERBEER. 


“ He is dead, the sweot musician! 
He has gone from us for ever ; 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing!” 

Pernars at that sorrowful time when the air is 
laden with the echo of farewells for the dying we 
realize more than at any other season what a mys- 
terious union exists between the living and the 
dead. The truism that no man can work for 
himself without labouring at the same time for 
others, is more forcibly impressed upon the imagi- 
nation during that first fresh sorrow, when we turn 
away from the bier, where, beneath the icy touch 
of Death, crumbles that fragment of mortality-— 
the broken casket from which has escaped a spirit 
whose light, ere it was extinguished on earth, left 
apon the world a halo of blessing. Such reflections, 
doubtless, have occurred to the minds of some of our 
readers, who, since we last addressed them, have 
been startled by the unexpected and mournful in- 
telligence of the death of Gracomo MEYERBEER ; 
and although in this country his death has scarcely 
seemed to have been noticed, yet at Berlin a gar- 
land of tmmortelles woven by royal hands was placed 
on his coffin; and at Paris, at the Grand Opera, his 
marble bust was covered with cypress and laurels, 
whilst scarcely a town in Germany failed to 
demonstrate by some public act the deep respect 
felt for this gifted composer. At Paris, where 


‘he died, and from whence his remains were con- 
veyed to Berlin, every sign of respect was paid 


to his remains. In this country, however, there 
have been few visible tokens of reverence or re- 
spect. We have seemed to pass by the event of 
mortality altogether ; yet, by a strange coincidence, 
that which is immortal in connection with the 
name of Mryerseer has been recalled in a most 
forcible manner, and, instead of unveiling a bust 
of the great composer, here, as in a splendid pano- 
rama, } soem the week that his remains were con- 
veyed to their last resting-place, his three greatest 
works were produced at the finest operatic 
establishments in the world,-—viz. Les Hugue- 
nots, Le Prophéte, and Robert le Diable—works 
which, undoubtedly, entitle Mryerserr to rank 
among the greatest and most popular composers of 
this epoch. It is not, however, to speak of his 
great triumphs that we revert to the mournful event 
of the past month. We would attempt to gather 

some useful reflections from the life of this great 
musician, although it will readily be understood, 

that we can in this place but slightly touch upon 
either his genius or his career. The “flower on 
the grave” is intended, not the “splendid monu- 
ment.” The life of MrvERBEER asserts again the 
prerogative of genius, who, with whatever circum- 
stances she may surround her children, endows 
them with the requisite powers to work out her 
exalted purposes. Too often is it thought that the 
seeds of genius find their most congenial soil in the 





sterile furrows of poverty. The history of mu- 
sicians, like the biography of authors, supplies, alas ! 
too much evidence of what has been done amidst 
privation and sorrow, bodily discomfort and physi- 
eal pain, and it is therefore with satisfaction that 
we are conscious that the works of MrYERBEER 
are not the costly fruits of bitter experiences. His 
father, Jacaues Bern, was a wealthy Jewish bank- 
er, and early perceiving the genius of his son, who 
at the age of four years is said to have manifested 
remarkable musical intelligence, he at once took 
care to supply the advantages of education, and 
committed the child to the tuition of Lauska, a 
pianist, pupil of CLrementi—a good player and 
teacher. At the age of seven he delighted mu- 
sicians famous in the art, and at nine he was _pro- 
nounced by the critics of his country one of the 
best pianists in Germany. On the occasion of two 
benefit concerts at the theatre of Berlin, in the 
politically momentous years of 1803 and 1804, 
Meryrerbeer was first heard of in public, and the 
success he subsequently achieved was unmistak- 
able. The Abbé Vocter, a celebrated rhetorician 
and musician, at that time organist of Darmstadt, 
hearing of Meyerseer’s remarkable promise, in- 
vited him to that city, where he was associated as 
a student with Cart Marta von Weser. This 
circumstance appears to have wonderfully influenced 
the genius of Mryerseer, and to the impressions 
produced upon so susceptible a mind by the solemn 
swell of the cathedral music we are doubtless in- 
debted for the glorious inspirations which, scattered 
over his later works, adapt themselves with such 
marvellous felicity to the solemn and supernatural 
themes of which he treated. At Darmstadt, Mrrer- 
BEER, in 1809, produced an oratorio entitled Jephtha’ 8 
Vow. At this period he seems to have thought 
slightingly of Italian music; but visiting Italy at 
a time when Rossrni’s genius had begun to capti- 
vate the musical world, he seems to have abandon- 
ed a severe style, and manifested a decided inclina- 
tion for attractive melody. ;- During the years from 
1818 to 1825, Meverberr produced several operas, 
a series which may be said to have been successfully 
brought to a close by the composition of J/ Croctato, 
principally interesting to us from the fact, that at 
its first representation in England MALrpran was 
introduced to the operatic stage. We have men- 
tioned these dates with special reference to a re- 
markable circumstance. Although this last work 
was received with acclamations throughout Europe, 
and seemed to be the means of sealing the reputa- 
tion of Mryerseer as a composer of real genius, 
he was far from satisficd with the standard of ex- 
cellence he had attained. He did not follow up 
these successes by any hasty repetitions or ill-con- 
sidered experiments, but, as it has been truly re- 
marked of our own poct Tennyson, he allowed 
his genius to ripen, and his mind was educated 
afresh for the higher flights of imagination. The 
tempting colours of that worthless fruit, ephemeral 
popularity, possessed no charm and offere «dl no at- 
traction to Meverseer’s mind. From 1825 to 1831 

muse was silent, In November 





1832 Robert le Diable was first produced at 
the Grand Opera in Paris. So unlike his early 
writings, this grand composition appeared to be the 
work of another master. The hold it instantly 
took upon the stage, and the enthusiasm it conti- 
nues to inspire, prove that during those years of si- 
lence Meyerneer was far from idle. Between the 
production of Robert le Diable and that of the 
Huguenots nearly five yoars elapsed. The Hugue- 
nots was considered an advance on Robert in dra- 
matic interest, if not in beauty and variety of me- 
lody, and the story, being more interesting, became 
more popular. The interval between the Huguenots 
and the Prophéete was nearly three times that be- 
tween the //uguenots and Robert le Diable. The 
Prophéte was brought out in 1849. In 1814 the 
Etoile du Nord was first performed, and in 1859 
Pardon de Ploérmel (Dinorah). These works are 
the best monument to the memory of this gifted 
composer, and are sufficient to counteract all the 
invidious comparisons which have been made be- 
tween the genius of Meyernerer and of some of 
his contemporaries. It may be true that he could 
not, like Hanper, Mozart, Menpecssonn, or Rossrnt, 
pour forth at the spur of the moment wonderful 
melodies, whose ‘‘ echoes shall enchant for ever ;”’ 
yct for this reason his works are endowed with in- 
creasing interest and value. His was rather the 
calculating, calm, penetrative Tennysonian genius, 
than the quick-creative, brilliant Byronic passion, 
which dazzles by the wonderful inspiration of a 
moment ; and such genius supplies a fund of whole- 
some encouragement to those young disciples of 
art who are too apt to be misled by the excitement 
of first composition. The patience and self-restraint 
of Mryerserer is indeed worthy of emulation. 
The last great work, the A/fricaine, which Mryrr- 
BEER is said to have left as a legacy to the musical 
world, has been withheld for years, for no other 
reason than that he could not satisfy himself as to 
a fit representative for the part of the heroine—a 
remarkable proof of Meyerseer’s attention to de- 
tails, and his appreciation of their value ia the con- 
solidation of success. He would have destroyed 
an opera rather than produce it before it had under- 
gone the most searching consideration. There was 
no completing the last bars behind the scenes on the 
night of representation, as we were told last winter 
was the case with one of our prolific English opera- 
manufacturers. Mryerseer first satisfied himself 
as to the permanent value of his own work, and 
then set himself to consider the accessories which 
would be necessary to make his triumph com- 
plete. The singers, the chorus and the band, 
the dancers, the scenery, the dresses, the mise-en- 
scene, all occupied his most serious thoughts. He 
superintended rehearsals, lent the aid of his coun- 
sels to the conductor and stage-manager, and would 
frequently strike out a new idea for painter or ma- 
chinist, whereby some scene or incident might be 
vastly benefited. This is the way that Mrvernrer 
built up for himself an enduring reputation ; and, 
truly, his works viewed in this light, become bea- 
cons to the true disciple of art, 
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Gortorials, 
MEYERBEER. 


« He is dead, the sweet musician! 
He has gone from us for ever ; 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing!” 

Pernars at that sorrowful time when the air is 
laden with the echo of farewells for the dying we 
realize more than at any other season what a mys- 
terious union exists between the living and the 
dead. The truism that no man can work for 
himself without labouring at the same time for 
others, is ‘more forcibly impressed upon the imagi- 
nation during that first fresh sorrow, when we turn 
away from the bier, where, beneath the icy touch 
of Death, crumbles that fragment of mortality— 
the broken casket. from which has escaped a spirit 
whose light, ere it was extinguished on earth, left 
apon the world a halo of blessing. Such reflections, 
doubtless, have occurred to the minds of some of our 
readers, who, since we last addressed them, have 
been startled by the unexpected and mournful in- 
telligence of the death of Gracomo MEYERBEER ; 
and although in this country his death has scarcely 
seemed to have been noticed, yet at Berlin a gar- 
land of immortelles woven by royal hands was placed 
on his coffin ; and at Paris, at the Grand Opera, his 
marble bust was covered with cypress and laurels, 
whilst. scarcely a town. in Germany failed to 
demonstrate by some public act the deep respect 
felt for this gifted composer. At Paris, where 
‘he died, and from whence his remains were con- 
veyed to Berlin, every sign of respect was paid 
to his remains. In this country, however, there 
have been few visible tokens of reverence or re- 

We have seemed to pass by the event of 
mortality altogether ; yet, by a strange coincidence, 
that which is immortal in connection with the 
name of Mryrrseer has been recalled in a most 
foreible manner, and, instead of unveiling a bust 
of the great composer, here, as in a splendid pano- 
tama, during the week that his remains were con- 
veyed to their last resting-place, his three greatest 
works were produced at the finest operatic 
establishments in the world,——viz. Les Hugue- 
nots, Le Prophéte, and Robert le Diable—works 
which, undoubtedly, entitle Mryerserr to rank 
among the greatest and most popular composers of 
this epoch. It is not, however, to speak of his 
great triumphs that we revert to the mournful event 
of the past month. We would attempt to gather 
some useful reflections from the life of this great 
musician, although it will readily be understood, 
that we can in this place but slightly touch upon 
either his genius or his career. The “flower on 
the grave” is intended, not the ‘splendid monu- 
ment.” The life of Mzyersesr asserts again the 
Prerogative of genius, who, with whatever circum- 
stances she may surround her children, endows 
them with the requisite to work out her 
exalted purposes. Too often is it thought that the 
seeds of genius find their most congenial soil in the 


sterile furrows of poverty. The history of mu- 
sicians, like the biography of authors, supplies, alas ! 
too much evidence of what has been done amidst 
privation and sorrow, bodily discomfort and physi- 
cal pain, and it is therefore with satisfaction that 
we are conscious that the works of MEYERBEER 
are not the costly fruits of bitter experiences. His 
father, Jacques BEER, was a wealthy Jewish bank- 
er, and early perceiving the genius of his son, who 
at the age of four years is said to have manifested 
remarkable musical intelligence, he at once took 
care to supply the advantages of education, and 
committed the child to the tuition of Lavsxa, a 
pianist, pupil of Crementi—a good player and 
teacher. At the age of seven he delighted mu- 
sicians famous in the art, and at nine he was pro- 
nounced by the critics of his country one of the 
best pianists in Germany. On the occasion of two 
benefit concerts at the theatre of Berlin, in the 
politically momentous years of 1803 and 1804, 
MEYERBEER was first heard of in public, and the 
success he subsequently achieved was unmistak- 
able. The Abbé Voeter, a celebrated rhetorician 
and musician, at that time organist of Darmstadt, 
hearing of Mererseer’s remarkable promise, in- 
vited him to that city, where he was associated as 
a student with Cart Marta von Weser. This 
circumstance appears to have wonderfully influenced 
the genius of Mryrrserr, and to the impressions 
produced upon so susceptible a mind by the solemn 
swell of the cathedral music we are doubtless in- 
debted for the glorious inspirations which, scattered 
over his later works, adapt themselves with such 
marvellous felicity to the solemn and supernatural 
themes of which he treated. At Darmstadt, Mrrrr- 
BEER, in 1809, produced an oratorio entitled Jephtha’s 
Vow. At this period he seems to have thought 
slightingly of Italian music; but visiting Italy at 
a time when Rossrn1’s genius had begun to capti- 
vate the musical world, he seems to have abandon- 
ed a severe style, and manifested a decided inclina- 
tion for attractive melody. ;-During the years from 
1818 to 1825, Mryrerserr produced several operas, 
aseries which may be said to have been successfully 
brought to a close by the composition of I/ Crociato, 
principally interesting to us from the fact, that at 
its first representation in England Matisran was 
introduced to the operatic stage. We have men- 
tioned these dates with special reference to a re- 
markable circumstance. Although this last work 
was received with acclamations throughout Europe, 
and seemed to be the means of sealing the reputa- 
tion of Mzyerseer as a composer of real genius, 
he was far from satisfied with the standard of ex- 
cellence he had attained. He did not follow up 
these successes by any hasty repetitions or ill-con- 
sidered experiments, but, as it has been truly re- 
marked of our own poct Tennyson, he allowed 
his genius to ripen, and his mind was educated 
afresh for the higher flights of imagination. The 
tempting colours of that worthless ~~ ——— 
pulari' no charm and offered no a 

eC denean's mind. From 1825 to 1831 
i e—emuse was silent, In November 














1832 Robert le Diable was first produced at 
the Grand Opera in Paris. So unlike his early 
writings, this grand composition appeared to be the 
work of another master. The hold it instantly 
took upon the stage, and the enthusiasm it conti- 
nues to inspire, prove that during those years of si- 
lence Meyerseer was far from idle. Between the 
production of Robert le Diable and that of the 
Huguenots nearly five yoars elapsed. The Zugue- 
nots was considered an advance on Robert in dra- 
matic interest, if not in beauty and variety of me- 
lody, and the story, being more interesting, became 
more popular. The interval between the Huguenots 
and the Prophéte was nearly three times that be- 
tween the Huguenots and Robert le Diable. The 
Prophéte was brought out in 1849. In 1814 the 
Etoile du Nord was first performed, and in 1859 
Pardon de Ploérmel (Dinorah). These works are 
the best monument to the memory of this gifted 
composer, and are sufficient to counteract all the 
invidious comparisons which have been made be- 
tween the genius of Meyersger and of some of 
his contemporaries. It may be true that he could 
not, like Hanpet, Mozart, MenpDELssonn, or Rosstnt, 
pour forth at the spur of the moment wonderful 
melodies, whose “‘ echoes shall enchant for ever ;” 
yet for this reason his works are endowed with in- 
creasing interest and value. His was rather the 
calculating, calm, penetrative Tennysonian genius, 
than the quick-creative, brilliant Byronic passion, 
which dazzles by the wonderful inspiration of a 
moment ; and such genius supplies a fund of whole- 
some encouragement to those young disciples of 
art who are too apt to be misled by the excitement 
of first composition. The patience and self-restraint 
of Mryerserr is indeed worthy of emulation. 
The last great work, the A/fricaine, which Mrrrr- 
BEER is said to have left as a legacy to the musical 
world, has been withheld for years, for no other 
reason than that he could not satisfy himself as to 
a fit representative for the part of the heroine—a 
remarkable proof of Mrrerserer’s attention to de- 
tails, and his appreciation of their value ia the con- 
solidation of success. He would have destroyed 
an opera rather than produce it before it had under- 
gone the most searching consideration. There was 
no completing the last bars behind the scenes on the 
night of representation, as we were told last winter 
was the case with one of our prolific English opera- 
manufacturers. Meyerseen first satisfied himself 
as to the permanent value of his own work, and 
then set himself to consider the accessories which 
would be necessary to make his triumph com. 
plete. The singers, the chorus and the band, 
the dancers, the scenery, the dresses, the mise-en- 
scene, all occupied his most serious thoughts. He 
superintended rehearsals, lent the aid of his coun- 
sels to the conductor and stage-manager, and would 
frequently strike out a new idea for painter or ma- 
chinist, hem aa some scene or incident might be 
vastly benefited. This is the way that Mreyrrsrer 
built a’ himself an enduring reputation ; and, 
truly, his works viewed in this light, become bea- 


| cons to the true disciple of art, 
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‘STREET MUSIC. 


Posststy few only may have observed the brief 
discussion which took place in the House of Com- 
early in last month on the subject of strect 
music, =s | fewer still may have noted a question 
pat Mr, Macorre to Mr. Bass, the proposer of 
The discussion, viewed gongs was 

simply a repetition of old arguments, but Mr. Ma- 
ourEE's interroge is su ive. He was an- 
xious to know whether Mr. Base’s bill ‘was framed 
in the interests of correct musical taste, or in the 
spirit of Mr. Bannace. Now, here we have a dis- 
tinction which, in reference to the particular style 
of music under notice, might receive a great amount 
of ventilation, and a few queries might be put to 
the honourable gentleman who could not under- 
stand Mr. Bass’s Bill which we conceive it would 
puzzle him to reply to. And since nothing is so 
singular or absurd that it may not afford instruction, 


man is such that his moods are changeable as the 
wind. The most merry-hearted among us are de- 
spondent at times. Probably no day passes upon 
which we have not our moment of sobriety or of 
sadness, and it requires not an excessive endowment 
of penetrative sagacity to enable us to say that man 
is most sensitive when sad, most susceptible to 
external influences when the responsibility of his 
existence weighs upon his spirits. Well, we admit 
this, of course ; pos pes have to admit further, that 
we live in a city populated to its very holes and 
corners. Conceive, then, the condition of any great 
thoroughfare, lined by its comfortable residences, 
and suppose that upon a summer’s evening we un- 
roofed those residences and examined the sentiments 
of the dwellers. At No, 1 we might find a hypo- 
chondriac, in No. 2 a rowe, in No. 3 a man verging 
upon dementia and the bankruptcy court, in No. 4 
some unhappy being whose hours are in the hands 
of a lingering, but consuming disease, whilst in 
No. 5 singing, merriment, laughter, and flirtation 
make the time fly swiftly. Out upon the pavement 
stands the weather-beaten retailer of selected music 


wearily grinding his everlasting instrument, and 
continuing to grind with the determination of de- 
spair, which points to a supperless and houseless 


meness of sickness inten- 
the monotony of the melody, and a dam 

ie hilari of No 5. a fale 
transition, the organ flies the drawl of the 
sacred air to the quick step of the ‘‘ Dark Girl 
dressed in Blue,” and we will leave it to the 
reader to conceive the revulsion of feeling which 
takes place from No. 1 to No. 5 inclusive. 

Having drawn a picture which cannot be untrue 
to nature, we have to apply to tho case depicted 
one or the other of Mr. Macurrr’s remedial mea- 
sures. Shall we deal with the nuisance in “ the 

of correct musical taste,” or in ‘ the 
irit of Mr. Bannack”? ‘We have carefully re- 
flected upon this matter, and we confess that we 
have not been able to realize what Mr. Macuinz 
means, when he the expression “ correct 
musical taste’? to the migratory music of the Lon- 
don streets. We understand by correct ae 
taste something inbred in a man or capable i 
acquired by patient study and cultivation. No 


again, a 
devoid 





so, we should be obliged to him for a clearer defini- 
tion. For our own part, we conceive that Mr. 
Maeurre has been tempted to commit an absurdity 
by the mere charm of the phraseology. ‘‘ Correct 
musical taste’? may have a variety of meanings. 
The taste.which would be considered correct at 
Highbury Barn might be thought anything but 
satisfactory by the , pearac of St. James’s Hall 
and the dwellers in Mayfair. Correct taste in 
music may be observed at a metropolitan ‘‘ music” 
hall, but it is not the taste which would delight 
the elegant and the refined. 

We come, then, to this—that the musical: taste 
which might act as a standard for the regulation of 
the diversions of East London, could not be regard- 
ed as any standard at all when used in relation to 
the West. How, then, is Parliament to deal with 
this matter as a question of taste ? for certainly no 
legislative measure upon this point could obtain 
even that limited amount of approval which is 
generally accorded to Parliamentary proceedings 
having a useful direction. It would appear, there- 
fore, that Mr. Macurre’s question was entirely 
unnecessary ; for even allowing that a standard 
could be hit upon which should measure the aver- 
age condition of the musical taste of the people, 
how would it be possible to organize the instruments 
by which the desired object should be carried out? 
If Parliament attempted to legislate upon questions 
of taste, it is difficult to conjecture where its action 
would stop. Consequently, however delighted we 
should be to see the gang which now represents 
the concert-givers of the streets of London, weeded 
of all its objectionable. element,—could it be any- 
thing less than extermination ?—and tutored into 
even a remote knowledge of the properties of music, 
we cannot but regard the scheme as wholly im- 
practicable. 

This being the position of the matter, we are 
compelled to fall back upon the only alternative, 
and to ask Parliament to legislate-—to use the ex- 

ression of Mr. Macurre—in the spirit of Mr. 

ABBAGE. It may be objected that this is not a 
pleasant alternative; and we admit it. Were the 
nuisance in any degree decreasing, we might ven- 
ture to hope that the people of London are altering 
their notions, and becoming alive to the fact that 
the encouragement of this species of music is a 
libel upon what Mr. Macuire would style their 
‘correct musical taste.”’ There is, however, no 
symptom of any decrease; on the contrary, the 
profession of retailing by no means the best order 
of music through ‘the agency of noisy organs and 
worthless brass instruments appears to be a pro- 
fession most firmly rooted in the favour of the peo- 

le. The slight sketch which Mr. Bass gave of 

is projected measure does not enable us to enter- 
tain hopes of any great results, and we can but 
look to the Home Office for a set of regulations 
which will place this nuisance within reasonable 
limits, or afford to those who are the greatest suf- 
ferers, but who may not be endowed with any very 
correct musical taste, a means of instant relief, 
which is not obtainable by the present troublesome 
process of issuing a summons. If there be any- 
thing in Mr. Macurue’s notion of improving the 
musical taste of the people, surely such action on 
the part of the Home Office is the surest means of 
attaining this very desirable end. 


SATIRIC ART—CARICATURE. 


Iw a little volume of lectures published by Mr. 
James Hannay in 1854, a brief retrospect was taken 
of the satire of the long period extending from the 
days of Horace and Juvewat to this nineteenth 
century. The book is, of course, a readable one, 
but superficial—as the reader will perceive was 
inevitable, when we mention that in 276 widely- 
printed octavo pages the reviewer crowded criti- 
cisms upon Horace, Juvenat, Erasmus, Sir Davin 
Lrypsay, Grorcze Bucwanan, Bortzav, Bure, 
Drypey, Swirt, Porr, Cuvrcuttt, Burys, Byron, 
and Moorr. We quote this instance as a sort of 







nature, and, 
taken Mr. Hawway’s little work as in some sort a 
Our author, in his preface, avows that his object 





is to prove that great satirists have almost invari- 
ably been good and lovable men. He does more; 
he points to the grand distinction between sneering 
and satire. To sneer in a villanously bad temper 
is easy; to sneer with humour and with the heart 
of a gentleman is. that to which few attain. _ It is 
our purpose here to examine the present disposition 
of satiric art, to observe its aim as compared with 
the satire of the past, and, if possible, to deduce a 
few leading principles for the guidance of the pu- 
pils in the thinly-populated school which hag g0 
recently lost its most eminent ornament. 

Are men such fools as they were? Has not 
civilization and the “‘ march of intellect” consider- 
ably contracted the scope which the satirist onco 

? Or is it that improved ideas of politeness 
have been cultivated—that art assists so perfectly 
the glutton and the drunkard who would have come 
under the lash of Juvenat, the pimp. and the 
flirt who would: have felt the stings.of Pors’s 
scourge? Or may it not be that we conceive ourselves 
to be above this sort of things? Let vice go on its 
way unrebuked, save from the pulpit: let politicians 
and the tomfooleries of social life occupy our pens 
and our pencils! So we all say. We are too sen- 
sitive to bear the shocks of rude design, though 
keenly honest in its boldness. We prefer to be 
intensely proper in everything which we put upon 
paper. What is the consequence? It must be 
confessed that the periodical satire, the weekly 
caricatures which London produces, fall flat and 
unprofitably upon the public ear and eye. We are 
not prepared seriously to complain of this. The 
state of society admits of no alternative. : 

Taking, then, our subject in two divisions, w 
find, on the one hand, the satire of literature, and, 
on the other, the satire of design. We have living, 
at the time at which we write, no remarkable 
satirical writer. Tom Hoop:has left us, followed 
by Doveras JERROLD, and, more recently, Taacxe- 
RAY has departed. We are left utterly destitute. But 
despair is ridiculous under any circumstances, and 
we are far from believing that worthy successors 
will not soon spring up. The time, therefore, ap- 
pears an advantageous one for inculcating a few 
principles. There are various forms which satirical 
writing may take—the three-volume novel, a play, 
the squib, the epigram, the pun. Every novel 
which is worthy of celebrity contains more or less 
satire, the masterpieces of our own day being, of 
course, the works of THackgeray and Dickens. A 
play is a delightful vehicle for satire; the School 
for Scandal may be selected as a brilliant instance. 
The squib has gone very much out of fashion of 
late years. There has not been a really good squib- 
writer since Gzoraz Cannine. THACKERAY was a 
trifle too elaborate for this sort of work. Prarp, 
indeed, was excessively happy. What could be bet- 
ter than his yerses on seeing the Speaker asleep in 
his chair, in one of the debates of the first reformed 
Parliament ?— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker! ’tis surely fair, 

If you mayn’t in your bed, that you should in your chair. 

Louder and longer now they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Ay and No; 

Talking by night and talking by day— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may! 

This verse shows the delicious ease with which 
Prazp knocked off his felicitous satire, but we 
quote one more to show the sharpness of his weapon, 
his keen appreciation of the absurd :— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker! cmp | will soon 

Moye to abolish the sun and the moon; 

Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 


Of the House on a Capes! of sixteen pence ; 
Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray— 


Bleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may! 
As for the pun, we have given it up for doomed 
long ago. ere is not a street boy who cannot 
contort his miserable little intellect bh the obli- 
quity necessary for the perpetration of this absurd- 
ity—the most ridiculous method of displaying the 
funniness of one’s nature. Mr. Hawnay remarks 
in the volume already noticed, that wit was never 
intended as a firework to tickle fools. If we were 








been damped in a November night, has to undergo 
most assi manipulation at the hands of the 
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when it attempts to explode, effervesces in a few 
sparks, but makes excessively dirty the hand which 
holds it. We have not particularly referred to the 
comic periodical literature of to-day, because in a 
literary point of view it is unworthy sober criticism. 
The journals which alone attempt squib-writing 
are the Press and the Realm; but although, asa 
rule, the versification is rather above the average, 
few points are made, and the writers appear to be 
happier when a political lull makes room for hexa- 
meters on boat-racing or lyrics on royalty. 
We come now to the satire of design, and we 
should be countenancing a too common fault did 
we limit ourselves to the caricatures supplied to us 
by the professional gentlemen of 85 and 80 Fleet 
Strect.. Caricature and rich humour may be found 
among the great works which have, during the 
month just elapsed, delighted the crowding fre- 
quenters of the Royal Academy Exhibition. We 
might take ag one example Mr. C. Hunt’s banquet 
scene in SHaxsPeaRe’s Macbeth. This clever paint- 
ing represents a lot of ungainly village boys endea- 
youring to personate the dramatis persone of the 
tragedy, and the caricature is admirable in its way. 
Again Mr. Horserzy’s “‘ Bashful Swain,” which 
is aspecies of “domestic” caricature, contains much 
genuine humour, and evinces much study. We 
might derive further evidence of what is really 
witty painting from this year’s Exhibition at the 
Academy, although we should probably have to 
scatter a little censure here and there for a ten- 
dency to coarseness and vulgarity; but we want 
nothing more to confirm our opinion that the best 
caricaturists, in these times of finished art, should 
be, and might be, Royal Academicians. The happy 
facility which strikes off a sketch on the spur of 
the moment is very rare indeed. It existed once: 
but it is scarcely worth while to be merely a popu- 
lar caricaturist. A man who is this can probably be 
something more ; and to becoming something more, 
to rising in his profession, to dignifying his aptitude 
of conception by skill and brilliancy of execution, 
he directs his earnest attention. Hence it is that 
Mr. Tenwnrex is artistically so correct in his labours 
on behalf of Mr. Puncu. But this daintiness of 
execution not infrequently makes the caricature to 
appear laboured; and where there is an absence of 
colour, labour is calculated to rob of its charm that 
which in an impromptu state—if we may be al- 
lowed the expression—would be so very charming. 
We have been happy, whilst considering this very 
attractive subject, to discover that we have depart- 
ed from our original intention. ‘Whilst lamenting 
a decadence of genuine, powerful satire, and the 
growth of caricature into an art which becomes 
dignified in its perfect execution, and thereby, as 
we have said, loses much of its original brilliancy, 
we have not had occasion to refer to accomplished 
sneerers, as opposed to large-hearted humorists. 
Sneerers of malicious temperament are few, whe- 
ther they use pen or pencil. The Saturday Review 
is the unenvied leader of this small gang of unhap- 
py mortals, Everything which is not classic, and 
which is not mature in its refinement, is objection- 
able to this delicately-constituted journal. Ima- 
gining itself sublime in its power, it cannot conde- 
scend to any school lower than that of TrrPHERvs. 
It must have for literary dissection— 
Sumine cum magno lepus, atque aper, atque pygargus, 
Et Scythiw volucres, et phoenicopterus ingens, 
Et Getulus oryx— 
is unhappy and bilious, and vents its elaborate 
sneers upon the plebeian, upon the uneducated, and 
upon those whose misfortune it is to be poor. The 
Saturday Review has no fellow among caricaturists. 
Lzeon, Tennrz1, all partake of the genial- 
ity of the lamented Tnacxenay. They are chari- 
table in their satire; they cannot purk their noses 
into the sneer which is characteristic of your 
Reviewers. Politeness keeps us from lashing in 
public places the vices, the vast immoralities of our 
time, as Juvenat did the horrible debauchery of 
ancient Rome: we restrain our eyes from examin- 
too the boudoirs of 


mour, and when criticism will not gp the 
Occasionally brilliant, but never carica- 
fares which inoue from the school dah over which 
Mr. Lzxch so worthily presides, 





Contributed Essays. 


THE PICTURESQUE. 


oo are Bc 4 words in nor - of which 
e conventional acceptation etymo more 
strictly coincide than those of the Caen ©, ictu- 
resque,” not less in its allegorical than its literal 
sense. One usual criterion of the enema oy ele- 
ment in any given rma is the degree in which it 
is suited to and would look well in a picture; and if 
we apply that test to the familiar appliances and 
m tions of the artificial life which surrounds 
us, we shall be disappointed to find how very small 
@ proportion of it is really plotereomee, either mo- 
ly or physically. To consider the allegorical 
aspects of the question, would involve a discussion 
Sepropensonsss to the necessary limits of an essay 
such as this, and would, in any case, be suited ra- 
ther to an ethical than an esthetic miscellany; and 
it will therefore be sufficient to observe that much 
of what would otherwise be pi ue in the moral 
world is marred and disfigured by the necessity— 
even as a matter of self-preservation—of cultivatin 
a rather than feelings and impulses; o: 
ing prosaic rather than romantic, sh rather 
than generous, chilly and ulsive rather than 
genial and demonstrative. Jonfining our view, 
accordingly, to the other side of the question, we may 
find it interesting to consider the causes which tend 
to obliterate the beauty and the symmetry—the 
picturesque—to which our higher instincts are con- 
stantly inclining us, from the visible and tangible 
ore around us, over which the caprices of human 
ill ‘have any power. It is so iar a fact, that 
it has long ceased to proyoke wonder or inquiry, 
that the artistic works of the ancients, or at least of 
one or two special nations of antiquity, exhibit a 
erfection onl excellence which succeeding a 
ave, at the best, only been able to imitate ; but the 
the cause, or at least the chief among the causes of 
this pre-eminence, is that they surrounded them- 
selves in their every-day life with all those influences 
most calculated to educate the eye and the hand to 
the creation of artistic beauty, and that they had 
among them nothing of the ascetic and iconoclastic 
spirit that recognizes moral excellence only in asso- 
ciation with deformity and disfigurement. In more 
modern times, unfortunately, the opposite principle 
has been accepted to such a degree that artists have 
been compelled to place altogether out of view the 
cotemporary entowrage of social life; and, except 
when presenting literal copies of purely natural ob- 
jects, either to commit the anachronism of going 
ack to the phenomena of other times, or to draw 
upon the resources of their imagination. It has, for 
instance, not been till a comparatively recent date— 
within the past century—and then in defiance of 
strong prejudice and determined opposition, that 
modern and cotemporary costume was graduall 
introduced into sculpture and painting in whic 
historic truth was indispensable; the personages of 
modern history having been, until then, generally 
represented in Roman togas, Macedonian helmets, 
and other civic and military habits of the ancients. 
The cause of the long continuance and the reluctant 
abandonment of that practice were partly a conven- 
tional reverence for classical models and usage, and, 
robably to a far greater extent, the difficulty of 
introducing anything so ble as modern 
costume artistic effect: and the consideration 
of this difficulty naturally brings us back to the 
question of the cultivation of the picturesque in our 


e. 

Although of late years some improvements in the 
way of decorative taste have been establishing them- 
selyes among us—especially in some of the more 


useful man ; rg L were , i a 
cutlery, ; , and paper- gs, and we 
pegs sag extent, becoming Tess irrational 


in costume than we were;. still it must be confessed 
that our tendencies—as a rg yr oP ip 
of the picturesque, are as yet feeble and slow; an 

that shinee the ordi surroundings of our social 
and domestic life there is at present but very little 
that would look well inapicture. Letus epaty ined 
test, for example, to the conventional costume of the 
class who are generally considered well-dressed per- 


may never have seen it 


majority of the male population bei 





skirt, which conceals the symmetry of the human 
figure under the outline of an equilateral triangle; 
or, the unicorn bonnet, with itsparterre of ill-assorted 
flowers set on the front of the horn. Let us take 
any of these favorites of the present generation, 
and see how it would harmonize with the lines and 
tants of a painted landscape! Artists have found, 
as they might have expected to find, that any such 
abjects are little better than blots on the canvas, 
and that, in order to give human a place in 
such compositions, they must adopt arbitrary com- 
binations of form and colour, or borrow the mora 
picturesque, because more natural, costumes of 
other times and other countries. 

The reason why all those objects are so utterly 
unsuited to the purposes of high art, is, obviously, 
the enormity of their intrinsic ugliness, which is 
the reason, also, why, when they cease to be fashion- 
able, when the brief season of their popularity is 

, and they lose the familiarity which has 
ually reconciled the eye to their deformity, they 
constitute such outrageous and pitiable caricatures. 
A man or woman, dressed in the extreme of any 
exploded and obsolete fashion is, probably, one ot 
the most ridiculous and humiliating exhibitions 
that can be witnessed; while, on the other hand, 
those costumes which are really picturesque and 
intrinsically ornamental—such as that of the ancient 
Greeks ; that of the Scottish highlanders, which is 
the ancient Gallic or Celtic ; that of the 
Spanish, Swiss, and Italian peasantry; the old 
mglish vandyke costume; and a few others, in- 
cluding most of the varieties of Oriental dress—all 
these, for artistic uses, continue to survive every 
short-lived caprice of fashion, and, as they always 
look well in a picture, form the universal refuge of 
the artist when he wants to insert a human figure, 
and, at the same time, to avoid the suspicion of 
designing a tailor’s or modiste’s pictorial advertise- 
ment. On the same principle, too, when the ne- 
cessities of his composition send him in search of a 
vase, or a couch, or a corbel; he must resort to the 
roo ae of India, or Egypt, or Athens,or Pompeii, 
if he would not fall into the style of an upholsterer’s 
illustrated catalogue. Slowly as we are approachin 
a pees recognition of the fact, that the usefu 
and the ornamental are not only not incompatible, 
but to a considerable extent, inseparable; we are 
still making some progress, and that movement must 
of course acquire speed from its own impetus, Our 
costume, though as yet sufficiently absurd, is not 
ite so hideous or inconvenient as it was “when 
eorge the Third was King ;” and we are gréduall 
adopting—though not always, unfortunately, wit 
due reference to the complexions of the wearers— 
some of those bright and warm colours which the 
monotonous darkness of our climate seems especially 
to require for artistic contrast; our household 
furniture, even in the dwellings of the most serious 
families, does not exhibit so many instruments of 
torture as it used, some few years past; and our 
carpets and wall-papers, becoming less angular in 
design and less neutral in tint, are reverting, more 
and more every day, to the original type of the old 
Arabesque patterns. For these improve- 
ments, partial as they are as yet, and for some 
other valuably suggestive ideas uot yet developed 
into practice, as well as for some addition to our 
personal freedom in matters of taste, we are 
mainly indebted to our International Exhibitions, 
which not only brought under our personal notice 
the usages and productions of other nations of our 
own time, but made us more intimately acquainted 
than we could otherwise ever have been with the 
results of the taste and industry of the ancients. 
From them we learned that in matters of taste, and 
even of practical utility, we were actually not the 
very first nation in the world; that, as we had been 
all along borrowing our vestimentary fashions from 
a foreign capital, e were other lessons which we 
might profitably learn from other nations, in the 
conveniences and esthetics of life and the growing 
requirements of civilization, improving our taste 
even our personal appearance by comparisons 
and imitation, and teaching us that, even with 
reference to our peculiar climate, our 
garments might be made more healthy and con- 
venient, and there was no barbarism or sin in 
recognizing the wisdom of Providence by embracing 
a blessed emancipation from the daily vexations of 
razor and strop, and letting our tees grow. 
There are still in existence, however, some serious 


impediments in the way of our improvement in this 
direction of the plotuseeque; and these have been, 


- ret 
In the first place, it used to be, and is still to a 
very prevaient extent, the belief of the religious 
portion of the community, that any indulgence in 
the way of decoration—and especially of personal 
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embellishment—is among the number of those 
“pomps and vanities” which they have pl 
themselves to renounce, and which, therefore, they 
feel themselves bound to suppress and anathematize 
wherever they see it; forgetting—strangely enough 
—that all our conceptions of beauty in form or 
colour are ——— no other than the visible 
works of our Creator, and that, if the decorative 
element in human life were an object of His dis- 
ew the physical world around us would not be 
of beauty that it is, and that, instead 
of blue of the sky, of the diamond-spangled 
purple of midnight, of the saffron and crimson and 
purple and gold of sunrise and sunset, of the in- 
numerable beautics of mountain and ocean, of trees 
and flowers, all external nature would wear only a 
pianore garment of and drab, In this theory 
many, who see and feel its utter absurdity, are 
obliged by ptudential motives to acquiesce; dis- 
i emselves and their homes and all around 
them, cautiously shunning mnzthing either in dress 
or furniture that might afford pleasure to an 
wathetic eye, lest they should provoke censure where 
it is more profitable to conciliate; and thus in- 
definitel: ting the reign of ugliness in 
laces A t for such adventitious aid, it would 
ago have disappeared. In the second place, 
there prevails even still, but among a totally differ- 
. ent class of the community, an ignorant and super- 
stitious jealousy of anything new, anything unin- 
telligible, anything iar or unique or isolated— 
a feeling which manifests itself not only in ribald 
ridicule, but uently in the brutalities of actual 
violence. The Indians of America were ready 
to torture and put to death the first white men they 
beheld, for no other imaginable cause than that 
were, in many ts, a0 very different from 
themselves, and that they had never before seen any 
beings like them: not long since, some English- 
men of the uneducated class wantonly broke in 
pieces a valuable fossil skeleton which they found 
ina quarry, and which they might have sold very 
advantageously, simply and solely because it re- 
sembled nothing that they had ever previously seen ; 
and on precisely the same principle, and under the 
prompting of the same barous superstition, 
any novelty in costume,no matter how ornamental 
—any departure from the universal usage, no matter 
how rational, unless protected by an association 
with some influential name, or manufactured in 
tens of thousands by some — and ubi- 
uitous tradesman, is certain to draw down upon 
ts inventor at least the oral abuse, and most 
robably the manual violence, of a multitude who 
Lee no other provocation of their resentment 





A TEA-PARTY WITH A LITTLE MUSIC. 


Ir music be the food of love, play on ; 
Tho agyeihts way diem, solos die 

ite may and so die.— 
That strain s—it had a dying fall: 
Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 


Nearly every other attempt to diversify the 
weariness of continued “gab,” to use a vulgar, but 
somehow a significant expression, has ever proved 
unsuccessful. Over cards old men, and oftener old 
women, wax wroth. The conjuror, when such is 
introduced, fails in his tricks ; some sharp boy out- 
wits him, or, being a foreigner, he is not perhaps a 
proficient in English ; then getting confused, he can- 
not be understood, and thereupon becomes irate. 

If, in search of a novelty, ascientific experiment- 
alist is ventured upon, ten to one it is a similar 
failure. Want of space—somebody interferes with 
the chemicals—an explosion—the ladies’ dresses, 
carpets, and everything are spoilt; but happy in 
thought, in invention, was the Orpheus who learnt 
to charm these social meetings into peace and en- 
joyment y the soft melodious strains that vibrated 

ugh the air from the strings of his instrument. 

In these friendly gatherings, or we might say 
neighbourly in that word’s truest and deepest sense, 
we may suppose that the harmony of friendship is 
not a little augmented by that of the musician’s art. 
In them, too, there is much to amuse, at least to the 
observer of the lesser foibles of poor human nature. 
She who is to be the chief ca: ice of the evening, 
the prima donna of the drawing-room, and who 
evidently takes delight and even exults in the po- 
sition, has practised the songs for the evening, and 
secretly determined that her instrument shall “ dis- 
course most excellent music ;” she has fixed exactl 
where she will make points, and who she will loo 
at during particular parts of her songs; she has 
also settled when she will wait for applause, and 
furtively look round the room with one of her 
most bewitching glances. These, and many other 
similar minutiz#, she has arranged, yet when the 
time comes, and she is asked for one of her pretty 
songs, she has got a cold, cannot ming ® note, and 
then she coughs — > support of her assertion. 
She is persuaded at last out of this, but then she 
has not brought her music, and cannot play without 
it. O woman, woman, fair, and even fairer with all 
thy little arts and artifices! The world has at last 
taught you even in the trifles, the bagatelles of life, 
not unsought to be won. After all the most ener- 
getic, numerous, and influential entreaties have been 
made, it is discovered that she can “manage one 
song without her music ; Hush-sh-sh-sh-sh ! is heard 
through the room, a preliminary cough, a few 
chords, and the nightngsle begins. Other son 
easily follow. She warbles merrily through the 
evening, and smiles and blushes as her labours are 
rewarded by the applause from the kidded palms of 
her friends, varied with a few feminine adjectives, 
charming, delightful, exquisite, and a bass accom- 

iment from the sterner portion of her audience. 
Bf the latter, however, nothing but the general 
import can be gathered, probably it never being 
intended that they should be heard; epithets, or 
whatever words they may be, they are lost in a 
sound that more resembles the grunt of a pig, than 
ne criticism or applause of supposed rational 

ngs. 

But we have prematurely hastened to the con- 
clusion of our fair dame’s performance; we have 
omitted to study the various difficulties pretended 
or otherwise, that are ever found by the songstress 
and pianist. If her music has by any chance been 
brought, of course secretly by mamma, and is be- 
low stairs with the shawls, &c., the redoubtable 
“ Jeames,” whom Thackeray has made famous, is 
desired to bring it up. e piece that is to be 
performed cannot be found, in the searching for 
which she has of cOtirse impressed the aid of all 
the youth of the genus white-waistcoat. .The pedal 
then is not to be got at—an invariable diffiulty in 
a house where there are children, those dlightful 
pests of society, one of whose favorite amusements 
seems to be the turning of the pedal of the piano 
the wrong way. After this process she takes off 
her gloves, an ts them with her lace-bordered 
pocket-handkerchief behind the candlestick in the 


her name may be 
visible. After this there is a rumble of bass, a few 
chords, and then is heard— 


“The me! voice through the mazes running, 
Gercmniee all the chains that tie 


The hidden soul of harmony.” 
During the interpretation of her at least, 
Sond tha ec afteniont Goel 











tunately, cannot play a note. The destined accom. 
panier shrinks into a corner, and deeply into 
conversation with an individual, who not knowing 
the cause of his luck, of course is immensely . 
ed, and is only too willing to attribute it to his per. 
sonal attractions. Engrossed as she is in some 
topic, it is of no avail : the sonorous gentleman is to 
be % * in a good humour, and, to quiet his admiring 
wife, he must at least sing his favorite bass son. 
anent his love for a “ Life on the ocean wave.” Hg 
does sing that melody, although there are present 
some persons who had the felicity (can he call it ?) 
of crossing to France in his company, and whose 
reminiscences of his sani condition on the oc- 
casion are not such as would establish him in their 
opinion as the old inured seaman that his song 
would lead one to suppose. 

We shall not stop to criticise the vocalization of 
the worthy son of Neptune. We have to listen to 
an Italian song from our female friend, which now 
delights, or is sanprees to delight, the ears of the 
com Even if it does not, politeness compels 
peo e to affect that delectation. But it is to be 

oubted whether it be well that at these evening 
parties young ladies should put themselves in the 
way of comparison with, if not the highest, at least 
the highest paid professional artistes, by singing 
Italian songs. There isin it something of sham, 
something of humbug. We may assert without 
unjustly disparaging their accomplishments, in 
these days, in which so brief a period is devoted to 
education, when our daughters so soon forsake their 
short frocks, and are sent so early into the world 
with their studies completed, that a great number 
of them do not understand the Italian language; or 
if they do at all, it is but through the medium of 
their libretto or the opera-book they get at the 
theatre doors. Such displays are but with the aid 
of borrowed plumes, while, on the other side, a pretty, 
simple English ballad would come from those cherry 
warbling lips with twice the ease, and assuredly 
with much more grace, finding its way home into 
the hearts of an English audience in a manner 
which could not be expected from foreign words. 

There are some who pretend to be profound critics, 
so profound, that they cannot enjoy any music in 
the chamber; they profess only to admire the me- 
lody that responds to the baton in the white-gloved 
hand of the maestro; but there are others too, as it 
has been well contrasted, who can listen to and en- 
joy the homely, merry chirp of the red-breasted 
robin. There was at an — party, on one oc- 
casion, a well-known Irish gentleman of rather re- 
volutionary tendencies, though he was not generall: 
known as om at the time a which we alinde. t 
was just such a y as we have been speaking of. 
He declared thal he had not much taste for oonie, 
and the songs little amused him; upon which a 
friend with whom he was in conversation quoted 
Shakspeare’s lines :— 

“The man that hath no music in himself, * 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ;” 


at which this gentleman a somewhat annoy- 
ed, and rome rather — amountin, . 
sullen silence, for the rest of the evening. The 
party was over: some days, or perhaps a few weeks 
ad passed, when that gentleman was arrested for 
treason—and that gentleman was Robert Emmett. 
This story, we believe, is told for the first time, 
and is remarkable not only for the strange coinci- 
dence, but it also affords a striking proof and illus- 
tration of the assertion in these lines. We would 


its Loo aga have at least one virtue—they are 

not snobs. 

It has been told of Swit, that once, on having en- 

closed to him the bill of fare with an invitation 

to a dinner-party, he inquired in his wittiest and most 

sarcastic manner for the bill of the . We 
these two 


descril as “sailing o’er life’s solemn main.” 
While they sing to us after dinner as we loll in our 
chairs, approach to Oriental luxuriousness, 
‘Lorenzo,’ in the Merchant of Venice, letting “the 
sound of music creep in our ears.” Although the 
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present scene may not be so romantic as where the 
moonlight sleeps upon the bank, yet we are 

that there are many who will not dispute the plea- 
gure in the sociality of a tea-party with the pleasing 
accompaniment of a little music. 








THE MONTH. 


Ir Jane ee its predecessors, 
and is divested of many of the charms which are asso- 
ciated with the earlier portion of the year, it possesses 
the merit of being much more practical. It is now that 
we begin to enjoy “the kindly fiuits of the earth,” and 
there is not only a rich profusion for the eye, but a 
lavish abundance of those things which belong to the 
category of “creature comforts.” : 

We have pointed out in former articles how irresistibly 
each month symbolizes itself on the mind; and if May 
might be compared to a blushing bride whose path to the 
altar is strewed with flowers, June is something like a “‘ joy- 
fal mother of children.” Her name, indeed, is derived from 
Juno, who was called by the ancients Virginalis (the 

dess “of virgins”) and Matrona ( “of mothers”) ; 
and thus we find her closely associated with maternity 
and marriage. With the Romans she was believed to be 
the guardian of public prosperity, watching over her 
people like a thrifty mother and housewife. 

It is in consequence of these maternal characteristics 
that she has even down to our own day preserved a 
kind of influence over matrimonial matters; for June is 
still superstitiously regarded by some as propitious for 
fruitful marriages. 

The year decreases in sentiment as it unfolds its 
monthly pages .and in this respect it resembles very 
closely the experience of mankind. The further we 
depart from youth, the more real we become, and the less 
inclined to investigate metaphysical or invisible things. 
In our early days we are satisfied with promises and 
hopes—we revel in imagination, and take airy flights in 
the realms of fancy. As we growolder, however, this 
unreality loses its attraction, and it isthe tangible we 
then crave after, the visible we need. June in every 
sense answers these requirements. The seeds we 
deposited in the ground have sprung up, and are bear- 
ing fruit a hundred fold; there is a ripening influence 
throughout all nature, and the plenty which is so 
essential to every-day life begins to show itself in the 
fruit-laden trees and the corn-cropped fields. 

Yet June must not be regarded exclusively in a 
utilitarian sense. There is beauty abroad still, and of 
that kind, too, which may be termed “‘a joy for ever.” 
Rightly did Coleridge call it the “leafy month,” for 
flower and foliage now are in their prime. It is also 
par excellence the month of roses, and this in itself is 
quite sufficient to distinguish it. The Rose reigns 
‘supreme in the hearts of all; it is by common consent 
the Queen of Flowers, and has been called “ the ornament 
of the earth—the blush of beauty—and the breath of 
love.” When Eve first walked in Eden, it must have 
been the rose which she singled out for admiration before 
all others flowers. Milton pictures her half hidden in a 
cloud of fragrance, 

“So thick the blushing roses round about her blow.” 
This incomparable flower lives in an atmosphere of 
. Like the nightingale amongst birds, it occupies 
a cherished niche in the temple of Song, and more 
similes have been employed in its praise than can be 
said of any other flower in the garden of earth. , 

How sweetly does Keats in his beautiful ‘ Eve of St. 
Agnes” picture Madeleine “trembling in her soft and 
chilly nest,” 

* Blissfully haven’a both from joy and pain, 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 
alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” 


Tennyson, in “ Maud,” makes the rose, like other flowers, 
‘engage in a kind of conversation :— 
“There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate, 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate. " 

The red rose cries—‘ She is near, she is near!’ 

And the white rose weeps—‘ She is late!’ 

larkspur 


It would be easy to string together whole pages of 
tsimiles which, from Chaucer down to the poets of our 
own day, have been used regarding the rose; and the 

and historical associations connected with it are 
numerous. Herrick makes the roses hold a 


* Femained red. 


numerous as the poetic thoughts they have called into 
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The wild rose is to be found in almost every country 
in the northern hemisphere of the globe, from Scandinavia 
to the northern portion of Africa; from Kamschatka to 
Bengal ; from the higher extremity of Canada to the lofty 
mountains of Mexico. It is strange however that neither 
South America nor Australia can boast the rose-bush. 
The latter country no doubt will in time acclimatize this, 
as it is doing other plants of dear old England. How 
glorious must be the rose-fields of the East, where the 
flower is cultivated to the extent of acres! With what 
delicious fragrance must the very winds be laden! The 
East appears always to have been a favourite clime for 
the rose. Egypt and Syria are famed spots for its culti- 
vation, and the latter country is said to have derived its 
name from Suristan which means the land of roses. 
Nor is this the only part of the world that claims the 
honour. Rhodos, the Greek word for this flower, is the 
source from which the Isle of Rhodes obtained its name, 
on account of the roses which grow to such perfection 
there. Pagan writers said of this island that Jupiter 
poured on it a golden shower, so odorous is its atmosphere 
and so fragrant its flowers. 

We might be tempted to confine our attention to the 
lovely rose alone, but there are other characteristics of 
the month which call for notice. We must not forget 
the haymaking field and all its pleasing features. Perhaps 
this is one of the most interesting of all country em- 
ployments. The very men and women engaged in the task 
—despite its laboriousness—seem full of fun. With 
what perfect enthusiasm and joy do the young enter into 
the goings-on, passing pleasant hours which they will 
ever look back upon with delight. But to those who are 
disposed to moralize, even the glad haymaking scene | 
affords an opportunity for reflection. It has a touch of 
sadness in it. Who can observe the operations of the 
mower, cutting down as he does the flowers and grasses 
which only a moment before were in the pride and beauty 
of life, without being reminded of that other Reaper 
whose name is Death—who, “ with his sickle keen,” 

“ Reaps the bearded grain at a breath 
And the flowers that grow between.” 

A melancholy reflection of another kind comes over us 
as we witness the destructive task of the mower. Spring- 
time is severed from us when the grass is cut, and 
a line seems to be drawn indicating the climax and turn- 
ing-point of summer beauty. Afterwards, although the 
transition is a long one, we start on our journey for the 
winter,-and the gathering-in of hay is the foreshadowing 
of the other harvest which will lead us to shorter days 
and cool September nights. The month of June is not 
particularly celebrated for feasts; yet there is one, name- 
ly St. John’s Day, which in former times was considered of 
no little importance. The observances connected with 
the nativity of St. John commenced on the previous evon- 
ing, called the eve of the festival or Midsummer Evo. 
A bonfire was lighted, and young men and maidens with 
nosegays in their hands, and having their brows decked 
with a plant called St. John’s-wort and other flowers, 
danced round the blazing fire with a kind of frantic joy, 
throwing the flowers into it, while praying to the saint 
for all manner of blessings. Nor did their enthusiasm 
stop here, for, in compliance with an old custom, some of 
them actually jumped through the fire, imaginiug that 
the operation was attended with some particular benefit. 

Superstitious associations with St. John’s Day sitill 
linger in many parts of France and Germany, where it 
is usual to gather a species of St. John’s-wort and hang 
it over doors, with the notion that it would act as a spell 
against the entry of malignant spirits. One of the 
most curious customs connected with St. John’s Eve, 
was that of watching in church porches and other places, 
under the impression that the souls of men leave their 
bodies, and wander to the place, by land or sea, where 

death shall finally separate them from the tenement of 
clay. And it was the universal belief, that if any one 
sat up, he would see the spirits of those who were to die 
in the parish during the ensuing twelve months. We 
laugh at these follies of our ancestors; but while we do 
so, let us not forget that we ourselves are not entirely 
innocent of superstitious practices. The weakness, 
indeed, seems inherent in human nature, and not even a 
high state of civilization is capable of eradicating it. 
There are individuals in our day, just as there were 
centuries ago, jean to believe any and everything, and 
there are those, as there were then, who see the folly of 
being too credulous. 

Amongst the latter must have been he who in the 17th 
century published a book for the instruction of a young 
nobleman, wherein the author warns his pupil against 
certain “ fearful su itions, as to watch upon St. 

first Tuesday in the month of 
our back— 
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lily—he shall be as the dew upon the lily,” were figures 
employed by the inspired writers to convey ideas of 
parity and innocence. 

What the “lilies of the field ” were, as mentioned in 
Scripture, has not been precisely ascertained, and con- 
siderable discussion has arisen as to whether the flower 
which we know by that name is the same that formerly 
blew in Palestine and Galilee. None of the natives of 
Syria can give any account of its growing wild there, but 
it is cultivated, and looked upon as foreign rather than 
indigenous, 

The passion-flower now throws out its twining 
branches, and spreads over garden arbours or the fronts 
of houses. It is one of those curious picture-plants which 
act as tableaus vivants in the floral world, and grows 
wild in America. When the Spaniards first saw it, th 
regarded it as a sign that the Indians would ‘be con 
to Christianity, inasmuch as its several parts indicated 
the accompaniments of the crucifixion. The anthers 
were supposed to resemble the wounds on the body of 
the Saviour; other parts of the flower represented the 
pillar to which he was bound, and the nails by which he 
was fixed to the cross. An old-fashioned—for it was 
known in this country as early as 1597—but sweet! 
elegant flower, which helps in June to fill the air with 
fragrance, is the common white jasmine ; and although it 
has no particular associations beyond its own inherent 
worth, it is admired almost as much as any flower. Then 
there are the petunias, the larkspurs, the verbenas, the 
carnations, the geraniums, and a host of other delight- 
fal candidates for our pen; but we must pause, or we 
shall be tempted to travel beyond our province, and much 
further than the printer is willing to allow us. Nature 
is lavish now with all that pleases the eye, and satisfies 
the taste. We may indeed send up hymns of gratitude 
to the great Giver of all this good, and recognize his 
almighty hand in the thousand beauties which surround 
us. 
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DEATH OF MEYERBEER. 
(FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. } 

On the night of the first of May, when another Spring 
was opening on the earth, when nature was putting on 
her festive attire, and the world was rovelling in her 
gaiety, the sad news struck upon the ear in Paris that 
the author of the Huguenots, of the Prophdte, and of 
Robert le Diable, was no more, and the melancholy 
intelligence produced a shock in the heart of every lover 
of beauty and harmony throughout Europe, the shock 
being the more severe from its utter unexpectedness. 
Meyerbeer was small in person, and his constitution was 
known by his intimate friends to be frail, but the in- 
domitable energy of his mind, and his dislike to being 
made the subject of public discussion, caused the world at 
large to be ignorant of the fact that the chords of that 
harmonious soul were stretched to their utmost limit, 
and were so soon to snap. 

When Meyerbeer arrived in Paris in October last, his 
friends found him much changed; his excessive thinness 
struck every one. But nothing seemed to affect his 
powers; his mind was as full of vigour, apparently, and 
his energy and enthusiasm as great, as when revelling in 
the summer season of his existence. He talked of his 
projects for the future like a man in his thirtieth year, and 
without taking any account of his indispositions and 
sufferings. He talked almost gaily of what he had 
endured during the winter before last, when he passed 
many months confined to his bed or his chamber. “I 
have an excellent doctor at Berlin,” he said, “ who under- 
stands my constitution and my weaknesses, and manages 
them marvellously ; but, nevertheless, the instrument is 
not good, and while he arranges one cord another gets 
out of tune and snaps.” The mind did not take sufficient 
care of the material machine ; his friends begged him to 
take care of his health, and to adopt a regular regime. 
He promised to do so, with his habitual docility to those 
whom he loved, and he doubtless intended to keep his 
word ; but his spirit, his genius, ran away with him. He 
avoided dissipating society ; he refused almost all invita- 
tions ; he went little with society ; he dined, rarely, with 
two or three friends at a time; but he could not submit 
to give up the worship of his goddess, and whenever she 
called, Meyerbeer responded. When Rossini’s mass was 
performed at the house of Comte Pillet-Will, Meyerbeor 
was present full of youthfal fire and enthusiasm, and the 
great Italian had no more sympathetic auditor than his 
German rival. When his art appealed to him directly, he 
had no ears for Hygeia: when the question lay between 
health and the Africaine, the former had no chance of 
attention. He would sit for hours shrouded in the shadow 
of his box at the Opera, in order not to distract tho 
attention of a singer, watching every note and every 
expression with a view to the future creation of his 
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work. Whon rehearsals took place at an early’ hour, 
nature was treated with superb disdain : he would take his 
déjeuné at the café nearest at hand without a thought 
about his delicate health and failing powers; and when 
® singer came to him for instruction and practice, he 
would persist in his labour till thoroughly exhausted. 

On the 28rd of April Meyerbeer was seized with slight 
illness; he had with him in Paris only one servant, a 
faithfal friend who attended him with all the gentleness 
ofawoman. Doctor Otterbourg was summoned, but saw 
nothing alarming in an attack to which his patient was 
liable. Meyerbeer had begged that his illness should not 
be bruited abroad: he feared visitors, he feared the 
journals, he instructed his servant not to write to Berlin 
and terrify his wife and daughters ; in fact, neither he nor 
his friends believed that there was anything dangerous in 
the attack. Within a few days, however, Dr. Otterbourg 
saw that there was danger, and requested assistance, when 
Dr, Rayer was called in: but the patient was in other 
hands ; all the skill and all the devotion in the world was 
unavailing. In a week after the first symptoms there was 
no hopeleft: adespatch had been sent to Berlin, andthetwo 
daughters of Meyerbeer arrived in time to receive his last 
breath. His last words were :—“I am deeply sensible 
of the care and affection that you have bestowed upon 
me.” Then turning away his head, hesank gently into the 
sleep which knows no waking. 

He left sealed instructions that his remains should be 
interred in the family vault at Berlin, and the Jewish re- 
ligion permits no pompous rights or even funeral service 
in the Temple; but the ashes of Meyerbeer left France 
with honours that are rarely paid to any but those who 
have filled the highest places. The illness of the artist 
was not known to the public, and consequently the shock 
was all the more severe. 

The body was embalmed, and lay in state for four days 
at the lodgings of the deceased, No. 2 Rue Montaigne, in 
the Champs Elysées. On Friday the 6th of May it was 
conveyed along the Great Northern Railway on its way to 
Berlin. 

An immense crowd was collected in the neighbourhood 
long before the hour appointed for the melancholy pro- 
cession; the central drive of the Champs Elysées was 
lined with private carriages which reached in double rank 
from the Tuileries to the Ronde Point. The funeral cor- 
tége consisted of a detachment of the National Guard 
with its band, the bands of the Gendarmes and of the 
Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard; the car was drawn by 
six horses, richly caparisoned; the pall was held by the 
Prussian ambassador, and Comte Bacciochi, the superin- 
tendent, of theatres, who were relieved by the secretary 
of the Prussian embassy and M. Camille Doucet; by 
Messieurs Gisors and Beulé, representing the Institute of 
France; by Messieurs Saint-Georges and the Baron 
Taylor, as presidents of the Society of Authors and Com- 
posers and of that of the Artists; and by Messieurs 
Auber and Emile Perrin, director of the opera, represent- 
ing the two great musical institutions of France. Im- 
mediately after the funeral car walked the members of 
the deceased's family ; and then an immense and compact 
mass of followers, including the representatives of the 
court and government, ‘of literature, music, and the 
drama, Amongst these were Marshals Vaillant and 
Magnan; Berlioz and A. Florens, and nearly the whole of 
the members of the companies of the Opéra, the Opéra 
Comique, the Lyrique, the members and pupils of 
the Conservatoire, the German Choral Society Teutonia, 
and many other musical and literary associations. The 
cortége went by the Champs Elysées and the Boulevards 
direct to the station of the Northern Railway. Baron 
James Rothschild, the co-religionist of the deceased, is 
the chairman of the Northern Company, and he did all in 
his power that full honour should be dono to his illustrious 
friend. Tho station has just been greatly enlarged, or 
rather rebuilt, and the old building, so well known to those 
accustomed to cross the Channel and visit Paris by the 
way of Calais and Boulogne, was devoted to the farewell 
cerentiony. The whole of the hall which formerly con- 
tained the waiting-rooms was hung with 
black, and decorated with escutcheons, containing the 
cipher of the deceased, and with labels containing the 
titles of his works. At the end of the hall was an organ, 
and in front of it a platform for the orchestra and the 
chorus of the opera, the instrumental music being directed 

M. Dietch, and the vocal portion by M. Vautrot, In 

centre was @ magnificent catafalque, surrounded by 
seven immense silver pedestals supporting funeral fires, 
upon which the coffin was placed ; and at a short distance 
ontside of the hall stood, at the head of the line, a 
carriage draped with black, which was to convey the 
corpse to the frontiers of France. Between the cata- 








falque and the funeral car was a tribune erected for the 
orators. Lastly, the bands and chorus of the Opéra 
Comique, of the ThéAtre Lyrique, the Teutonia Choral 
Society, the bands of the National Guard, of the Volti- 
geurs of the Imperial Guard, of the Gendarmerie, and of 
the Garde de Paris,and the Saxe-horn band, were stationed 
in and about the hall. 

At the moment of the arrival of the coffin, covered with 
wreaths of immortels and bouquets, the bands commenced 
the Schiller March, after which choruses were sung from 
the Prophéte and the Pardon de Ploérmel, and the musical 
portion of the ceremony concluded with the March from 
the Prophéte. 

A discourse was then pronounced by M. Beulé in the 
name of the Institut of France; this was followed by 
another by M. Perrin, of the Opéra, whose eloquence 
made the audience forget the solemnity of the occasion 
in their enthusiasm; addresses were also delivered by 
Baron Taylor, by the Grand Rabbi, and by M. Cerfbeer 
in the name of the Jewish consistory, and lastly by M. 
Emile Ollivier, the eloquent memberof the Corps Législatif 
and of the Bar of Paris, who spoke as one of the crowd in 
the name of the people of France with remarkable effect. 

Five thousand persons were present at this touching 
adieu of France to Meyerbeer, and it is estimated that at 
least twenty thousand persons were present in the Place 
Roubaix, where the very house-tops were one mass of 
human beings, at the moment of the passing of the 
cortége. In the procession itself there were thirteen 
mourning coaches, and thirty carriages followed in the 
train. 

M. Perrin, M. Brains, and the daughters and nephew 
of the deceased, accompanied the remains to Berlin. 

When the coffin was placed in Meyerbeer’s house in 
that city, it was covered with flowers and wreaths, some 
of which were sent by the Queen of Prussia and the 
Princess Frederick Charles ; and amongst those who paid 
the last’ visit to the dead were Prince George, Prince 
Radziwill, Comte Rhosdern, and the French Ambassador, 
and all the celebrities of the literary and artistic world. 
The funeral ceremony commenced with a funeral chant 
composed by the deceased and executed by the chorus of 
the Opéra; after which the Rabbi of Breslau pronounced 
a funeral oration. The catafalque was preceded by the 
various choirs, and followed by an immense crowd of 
persons and a long train of carriages. In front of the 
Opéra, over which waved a grand standard, draped in 
crape, the cortége halted while a chorus was executed by 
the Opéra company. 

Mayerbeer now lies “ alone—with his glory !”” 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 


May, the month when nature puts on her loveliest 
garb; when flowers and trees, upland and meadow, fleecy 
clouds and balmy air combine to make glad the heart of 
man—May is the month of music. Specially in the me- 
tropolis is music the order of the day and night. Then 
are fashionable vocalists at a premium; theatres and 
concert-rooms fill to overflowing; continental musicians 
migrate hitherward; and, in a word, “ music fills the air.” 

The past month has been no exception. There have 
been many good conceris and a multitude of mediocre 
ones. Let us take a retrospective glance at the leading 
characteristics of the month. 

There was not the shadow of an excuse for performing 
the Messiah at Stratford during the Shaksperian festival, 
for Shakspeare had nothing in common with Handel, but 
that both were filled with the true fire of genius, develop- 
ing itself in different ways. But when isthe Messiah not 
welcome, if it be but well performed ?—that grand 
oratorio which has clothed and fed, and relieved from 
distress, 80 many suffering thousands, and which will last 
to the end of time. And how well the Messiah was per- 
formed at Stratford let the memories of those who heard 
it say. Who can forget Mr. Sims Reeves’s magnificent 
rendering of “‘ Comfort ye,” Mr. Santley’s “But who may 
abide,” or Madam Baxter’s felicitous expression in “O thou 
that tellest” ? Who that heard them cannot recall the 
plaintive strains of Madame Parepa, as she sang those 
touching passages reminding us of the old, old story 
from sacred Writ which tells of the birth of the Saviour ? 
More in keeping with the genius of the place, and the 
commemoration which drew so many thousands together, 
was the Shakspeare miscellaneous concert—pleasant, 
well arranged, and leaving behind it agreeable memories, 

The State Concerts, given by command of the Queen, 
are less perhaps a feature of the musical season than a 
pleasant memorial of the fact, that if her Majesty still 
preserves her seclusion, she nevertheless does not 
forget the duty which position imposes even in respect to 








80 evanescent an institution—if we may use the word— 
as the London season. We need but add that the pro. 
gramme of the concert of the 11th ult., was of a high 
character, and that such performers as Mdlle. Titiens, 
Madame Parepa, Mr. Santley, Signor Giuglini assisted at 
it—we doubt not efficiently, The performers included 
the Queen’s private band, with members of the Philhar. 
monic, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera, 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Though scarcely belonging to the pure domain of mu. 
sic, we must not pass over the operatic performances of 
the month. Le Prophéte of Meyerbeer, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, has introduced two new singers, Malle. 
Destinn and Herr Wachtel. The former was not quite 
equal to the part of ‘ Fides,’ and the latter rather suggested 
& contrast with, than reminded us of Mario and Tamber. 
lik. It was no fault of Madame Rudersdorff’s that tho 
part of ‘ Bertha’ is not a pleasant one. The charming 
singing and acting of the performer made us forget the 
character she was representing. The Huguenots, at tho 
same house, was marred on its first representation by that 
too common marplot, Indisposition, though in this in. 
stance there could be no doubt of the reality of the cold 
under which Mdlle. Lucca was suffering; while Herr 
Schmid was, it was said, too ill to appear. Signor Mario 
has been in splendid voice. In the ever-fresh Sonnambula, 
Malle. Patti has re-appeared as ‘ Amina,’ and in the deli- 
cate finish and thoroughly natural personation of the 
heroine has illustrated the maxim of Horace, Ars est 
celare artem. Comparisons are odious, and it would seen: 
ungererous to recall the memory of Madame Malibran 
but that it were impossible for any living artist to tran- 
scend that gifted artiste, whose early death is a sad epi- 
sode in the history of the opera; but we may add that 
our memories of Malibran, while hearing Mdlle. Patti, 
only convinced us how charmingly the latter now sings 
and acts the part of ‘ Amina,’ 

Otto Nicolai’s comic opera of Die Lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor (The Merry Wives of Windsor) has been ad- 
mirably put on the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
cast was very strong, including the namesof Mdlles. Titiens, 
Bettelheim,and Vitali; and Messrs. Giuglini, Santley, and 
Gassier ; and the music being of a lively and original cha- 
racter, the whole opera has been very well received. Gou- 
nod’s Fausthas become a very favorite opera, and the way it 
is represented, with the brilliant power of Mdlle. Titiens, 
the clear, forcible style of Mr. Santley, and the delicate 
finish of Signor Giuglini, at this theatre, will indelibly 
fix it in the memories of opera habitués. Malle. Sinico, 
who made her début on the 17th ult., as ‘ Violetta,’ in Verdi’s 
meretricious opera, La Traviata, made a very respectable 
first appearance; but her acting wants power and 
thorough identification with the character; while her 
voice also lacks force, though it is pure and clear. 

The fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society, at which 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were present, gave us, 
among other classic compositions, Haydn’s Sinfonia in G, 
fresh, bright, and inspiriting; Weber’s Concert-Stiick, a 
masterpiece which Madame Arabella Goddard made com- 
pletely her own; Mendelssohn’s Sinfonia in A; and that 
wondrously difficult prelude and fugue to the Tarantella, 
the performance of which left the connoiseurs in doubt 
which most to admire, the fertile invention of Bach or 
the inimitable skill of the lady we have mentioned. 

The New Philharmonic Concerts have presented us, as 
usual, with some of the finest classical compositions. Dr. 
Wylde, we think, exercised a wise discrétion in shorten- 
ing Schubert’s grand Symphony in ©. Strictly speaking, 
not a note was omitted, but the reduction was that of 
the repeats; and we commend the plan to other con- 
ductors. We may have too much of even a good thing, 
and the finest instrumental composition may be too long, 
let enthusiastic connoisseurs say what they may. The 

overtures to Spohr’s Alchemist, Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, 
and Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas were very effectively ren- 
dered; but the vocalists—Mdlle, Fricci and Signori 
Neri-Baraldi and Colonese—struck us as being scarcely 
equal to the occasion. 

The Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace are always 
an agreeable feature of the London season. This month 
they have given us several new singers and musicians. 
Foremost amongst these is Mdlle. Enequist—another 
Swedish Nightingale. Her pure, unaffected rendering 
of some of her country’s melodies produced quite o 
furore. Malle. Marie Krebs, a pianist of only twelve 
years of age, has a charming touch and s thoroughly 
naive style of playing and of manner—and that is some- 
thing, after the constrained and artificial bearing of so 
many young-lady pianists. Ten opera concerts form the 
leading characteristics of the present season. Those that 
have been given have been well received, and for the 
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yemainder Mr. Gye’s' reputation is a good guarantee. 
One thing alone is to be desired—that the place were 
potter adapted for the music. Fairy-like as the Crystal 
Palace may be, it is not a favorite resort of Polyhymnia. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society keeps up its old renown. 
The Elijah of Mendelssohn, with Mr. Sims Reeves to sing 
gach deliciou: pieces as “If with all your hearts” and 
«Then shall the righteous,” affords calm and delicious 
enjoyment, and never perhaps did our own tenor sing in 
grander style. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are remarkable for 
sproviding the highest class of music at the lowest price. 
It speaks well for the increasing appreciation by the 
public of the works of the classical composers, that these 
concerts are so well attended. Amongst the gems which 
have during the month been well received, we may note 
Mozart’s Quartet in G, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, exquisitely performed by Messrs. Pialti, 
Sivori, Ries, and H. Webb; Beethoven’s Sonatain G, for 
pianoforte and violin, charmingly played by Messrs. 
Hallé and Sivori; “When the Orb of Day reposes,’”’ by 
Weber, somewhat tamely rendered by Mr. Cummings. 
That wondrous Pole, Wienawoski, has also re-appeared 
at these concerts. He has not improved, and perhaps we 
can pay him no higher compliment. His execution is 
still the marvel that it was. : 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir have given a performance at 
St. James’s Hall, the chief feature of which was the first 
production of a new Cantata, by Mr. Henry Gadsby, 
“Out of the Deep have I called.” Somewhat too long 


’ perhaps, there are nevertheless such pathetic passages 


in it that it was not surprising that the whole piece was 
well received. It does great credit to its young com- 
poser. Madame Arabella Goddard’s rendering of “ Where 
the Bee sucks,” with Mr. Benedict’s variations, was 
a delicious piece of instrumentalism ; and an encore being 
demanded, the accomplished pianiste gave ‘ Home, sweet 
Home.” Under the hands of Madame Goddard this 
simple, touching melody forms the groundwork of as 
brilliant a set of variations as perhaps ever was heard, 
and the original is never lost. Often as we have heard 
it, there is ever a charm and a freshness in it. 

Musical matindes and soirées are usually pretty nume- 
pone in May. Mr. Deacon, the pianist, gave a matinée 
‘at the Hanover Square Rooms—which by the way still 
ee up their old reputation—at which Messrs. Sainton, 

siffer, Webb, Clementi, and Pezze assisted; Men- 
delssohn’s Quintet in B flat, for pianoforte and stringed 
instruments, being the leading feature. Miss Marian 
Moss’s singing of Spohr’s “ Bird and Maiden,” with 
Sainton’s obligato accompaniment—a charming fancy of 
Spohr’s—was quite atreat. Mr. Austin gave a benefit 
concert at St. James’s Hall, which was crowded. Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Madame Parepa; a host of vocalists and 
instrumentalists ; the choir of the Vocal Association and 
a band of harps; and Mr. Benedict as conductor—who 
could have exacted more! 

We may briefly mention, as a fact of not only eccle- 
siastical, but musical interest, that a new mass has been 
produced at the Roman Catholic chapel, in Clarendon 
Square. It is not a fair subject for criticism, even if we 
cared to enter on it; but we may state that the compo- 
sition contains some grand as well as plaintive passages, 
and that it was well rendered by Mesdames Rudersdorff 
and Laura Baxter, Signor Marras and Mr. Renwick. 

In concluding our retrospect, we feel that we have had 
& pleasurable task. Wo necessarily have had to speak 
favorably of what has been so well done. The fact is, that 
both vocal and instrumental music have now been so highly 
cultivated, the public ear is so admirably attuned, and 
managers and conductors are so discriminating, that 
inferior music, trumpery compositions, or faulty execu- 
tion now-a-days stand little chance with the general 
public, and none at all with the refined and critical 
audiences which assist at our first-rate musical perform. 
ances. Our country has not only of late made rapid 
wrogress in material prosperity, but music, in common 
with her sister arts, has every day become better known 
end more highly appreciated. 





Drawine-room Oprkettas.—We have had occasion 
_ Several times to mention, with terms of high praise, two 
comic Weune entitled Cousin Kate and the Haunted 
— ee an tee 
course tation for one mont! 16, 
at St. Jared's Halt, f. 4 
in ai ryt performances 
new suc 3; but we be 
allowed to counsel all those of our readers who may have 
the op ity to pay a visit to one of the most tasteful 
and cha: entertainments in the metropolis, and we 
are sure they will agree with all we have said of the 
merits of such exhibitions. 






“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 


StraNcE indeed it is, that this pretty conceit of our 
greatest dramatist should have travelled into Germany to 
be set to music, and afterwards returned for performance 
to its mother country. The performance of Nicolai’s 
opera has been often promised by the London managers, 
and as often postponed, until the Tercentenary year has 
suggested to every one the propriety and advisibility of 
making a little more of Skakspeare than we have done 
lately. The composer of the opera before us only just 
lived to see its successful performance at Berlin. He 
left behind him only one other opera “Il Templario,” 
which was written some years before. It is generally 
agreed that his second and last work is by far the better 
of the two operas. It has never been our fortune to hear 
the former, and there is no chance of hearing it now ; for 
on the Continent it has been eclipsed by The Merry 
Wives, which has been one of the most popular operas 
in Germany during the last fifteen years. Why it should 
have been so is not intelligible, for there is scarcely any 
German element in it; in style and construction Nicolai 
has followed closely the Italian school. Having studied 
in Italy, he exhibits the impressions of the softer climate 
and melodious school, much stronger than the bold 
harmony and energetic writing of his native land. All 
composers who have visited Italy seem to have been in- 
fluenced by that country. Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, 
amongst others, felt the same influence which worked 
upon Nicolai. And so The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
in its operatic dress, reminds us more of Donizetti and 
Bellini, than of Weber or Mozart. 

It was a bold thing to select this play for the founda- 
tion of an opera libretto. The plot and dialogue of 
the first four acts is, at first sight, most unsuited for 
music. The fifth act, it is true—with the midnight 
scene in Windsor forest and the opportunity of intro- 
ducing fairy music—compensates for the prosaic character 
of the former part of the play, and, we suppose, must have 
given the reason for selection to Nicolai and his librettist, 
Mosenthal. With regard to the arrangement of the libretto, 
itis admirably done. With great discretion, the minor 
characters are weeded out, and the five acts compressed 
into three. Mosenthal has closely followed, as regards 
incidents and “ dramatic situations,” the original. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford share with Falstaff the principal work: 
next in importance come Mrs. Page and Fenton; Ann 
Page, Mr. Page; Dr. Caius and Slender are the least 
important. ‘The peculiarity of the part of Dr. Caius is 
necessarily lost in translation, which perhaps is not to 
be regretted, as the part of Sir Hugh Evans is entirely 
omitted. For the play, there is great humour in the 
contrast betweenthe Welchman and the Frenchman; asthe 
former character is eliminated in the opera, the latter 
would have lost, had it been possible to translate the 
humour, all the advantages of the contrast. 

It is not saying too much, to assert that the overture 
is the finest movement in the whole opera. It is ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and full of original melody, so that it 
may be placed by the side of almost any operatic over- 
ture without disadvantage. The opening is deliciously 
quaint: a long note is held on by the clarionets and first 
violins, when the subject is first played in the bass, then 
in the tenor, and go on, till it gradually is worked up by 
the whole orchestra. A short quick movement follows, 
in which there are some good modulations, and then comes 
the principal movement of the overture. If we might 
venture to say anything in dispraise, we might possibly 
be inclined to find. fault with the length of this move- 
ment; however, the subjects are all nice, and are treated 
with effect; one melody is, indeed, deliciously sweet, and 
evidently comes from a brain not lacking in imaginative 
faculties. The overture will take a high rank amongst 
overtures, and be a valuable addition to the present 
stock of works of that description. After a very short 
introduction, the two ladies are brought before us com- 
paring, in a long duet, their letters from Sir John 
Falstaff. There is great humour in the comparison of 
the love letters, and the discovery of their identity. An 
uninteresting scene between Ford, Page, Caius, Slender, 
and Fenton follows; after which we have a scena for 
Mrs. Ford, andthenthe finale. In this is included the visit 
of Falstaff to Mrs. Ford, the interruption by Mrs. Page, 
the clothes-basket fun, the search, and the failure of 

discovery. The fun of the whole thing is well translated 
into music, and is not at all less humorous than the 
original play. In reviewing the first act as a whole, we 
must confess to a feeling of disappointment, which is 

rhaps afterwards compensated for in the second and 
third acts. The chorus comes in gratefully, but very late 
in the act ; the succession of solos and duets wants the 
relief of chorus before the finale, and the preponderance 
of the bass and the baritone parts is slightly monotonous, 
the part of Fenton (tenor) in this act being quite in- 
significant, 

The librettist has interpolated a scene at the beginning 
of the second act, for the purpose of introducing a 
drinking song for Falstaff, with chorus. This song, asa 
drinking song, is a failure, and not at all up to the drink- 
ing songs of many other operas. A duet between 
Falstaff and Brook, alias Ford, follows, in which there is 
some very good writing, and in which the change of 
feeling in Ford is well brought out, as the old libertine 
Lelie the ders of his aeamps in the basket and his plans 
for the future. We next have a of scene from 
the furl to Page’s garden, where the lovers of “sweet 
Ann Page” sing their loves one after the other. The air 
here allotted to Fenton is the best number of the opera. 





| Curiously enough, this movement is much more German 





than Italian, the exception to the rule of the opera. 
The accompaniment is beautifully scored, and adds 
much to the success of the song. Of course Ann Page is 
brought on the stage after this, and a very pretty duet 
follows, terminated by an elaborate trio cadenza for the 
two voices and violin obligato. This is quite original, 
nothing of the sort—as far as we know—having ever 
been heard before. After this we have the second visit 
of Sir John to Mrs. Ford, and the second escape. A 
very amusing duet is introduced, when Mr. Ford persists 
in examining the clothes-basket, and has to endure the 
ridicule of his wife. In this act we have to deplore the 
same lack of chorus and weighty music as in the first. 
There is more variety in the arrangement of the voices, 
and the progress of the opera is more brisk; but tho 
operas that we are in the habit of hearing at Covent 
Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatre, spoil us for inferior 
chorus work. As the second act is, however, more in- 
teresting than the first, so again is the third more 
interesting than the second. After a short scene in the 
house of Mr. Page, we are taken to Windsor forest at 
midnight to witness the final discomfiture of the old man. 
The plots of Mr. and Mrs. Page for the secret marriage of 
their daughter with Slender and Dr. Caius respectively, 
and the counterplot of Ann to elope with Fenton, are all 
introduced. Now, for the first time in the opera, there 
is opportunity for scenic display and some chorus music. 
Nicolai has taken the latter opportunity, and made the 
best of it. In the dance music, he re-produces the 
subjects of the last movement of the overture with 
beautiful effect; and a brilliant finale for the principal 
characters and chorus brings the opera to an end. 

Of the manner in which this is put upon the 
stage at Her Majesty’s Theatre, we have spoken in the 
preceding page. 





REVIEWS 


The Primrose, Song, the poetry by Joseph Robert Shaw, 
the music by John Midgley, (Keighley, Barwick—London, 
Chappell & Co.) This is of the ordinary English bal- 
lad type, and is neither inferior nor superior to tho 
average songs of the class. The melody is flowing and 
the accompaniment simple. The requirements of 
criticism are met, as it does not aspire to be anything 
beyond what it is—a simple song. 

““O most Merciful” are the first three words, forming 
the title, of a chorale by- Mr. Albert Lowe, (Ewer and 
Co.) the words from Bishop Heber. It bears the stamp 
ofa man who knows something about music, and, although 
it is very short, is well written. There is a technical 
error in the last three bars which should have been 
avoided. 

We have before us three small compositions of Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe. Life, Earth, and Heaven, is a sacred 
song, with accompaniment for the pianoforte and flute 
obligato, (Novello & Co.) We are surprised that more songs 
with obligato accompaniments are not written. The con- 
trast between a flute or a violin and the human voice is so 
pleasing, andthe number of amateur instrumental perform- 
ances now so much greater than it used to be, that we are 
sure itis well worth the attention of composers to add to 
this classof music. The specimen before us isthe best thing 
we have seen of that gentleman’s compositions. The 
flute part is very well managed, being effective and easy. 
We are glad to see that the copy sent to us is marked 
* second edition.’ 

Watch and Pray, (Lemare, Paternoster Row,) is a 
sacred duet for two equal voices; the words by Mr. W. 
8. Passmore. The general feeling of the music is suited 
to the solemn subject. The three verses are all alike in 
melody and accompaniment: a variation in the latter, 
especially in the third verse, would have been very 
acceptable. 

Bright-eyed Edith, Ballad, is by the same author and 
composer. The title-page to this song is out of the 
common run, and worthy of commendation. The song 
itself is not so commendable as Mr. Thorpe’s other 
compositions: the interest is not a great to 
warrant its length;a great deal of the middle portion 
might have been cut out with great advantage. 

r. G, B. Allen’s cantata has a chance of being mado 
popular in three arrangements before us :—Harvest Home, 
transcription a for the pianoforte, by Henry Farmer, 

Metzler & Co.); Harvest-Home Quadrille by Charles 

‘oote, (Metzler & Co.) with an illustration (and a very 

retty one, too); Harvest-Home, Valse Rustique, by 

Emile de Gaspard, (Metzler & Co.) As arrangements, 
these do not call for special remark. On the whole, 
the quadrilles are perhaps the most successful. The 
music of the original is extremely light, so that there is 
nothing lost in converting it into dance music, as is 
generally tho case in similar conversions, which become 
often perversions, In this case, the melodies fit so well 
into the dance measures, that we are not sure they are not 
more successful in this shape than in the original. 

We have not come across valses for some time so good 
as Sweet Dreams, Valse, by J. P. Clarke, (Metzler & Co.) 
The only fault we have to find in them is want of variety. 
They are all upon the same model. A little variation in 
the plan would have been an improvement. We are sure, 
however, that they will be successful in their vocation as 
valses. They are equally adapted to an orchestra or to 
a pianoforte. On the latter instrument they are tolerably 
easy, and yet effective. ‘They are intended, as they 
should be, not so much for show performance as for 
their legitimate purpose. We must class them amongst 
the dance music of the first class. 
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Art Hotes. 


A DAY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Critics frequen:|y take a strangely malicious delight in 
writing contemptuously of their own country. Musical 
cognoscenti, who are nothing if not critical, descant learn- 
edly to prove (to their own satisfaction) that we have no 
British school of music ; and art critics would sometimes 
have us believe that there is no English school of paint- 
ing. Some tell us that in matters of art we do but de. 
rive our ideas from the Dutch or the Flemings. Why, 
there is as much contrast between Dutch or Flemish 
and English paintings, as there is betweena barrel of 
herrings and an Etruscan vase. The one school is sen- 
suous and common-place—boorish and practical; the 
other is fresh, light, and breezy as our downs—original in 
conception and free in execution as befits our national 
character. We may want the gloomy transcendentalism 
of the Italian school, or the dramatic force of the French ; 
but we have a grace and a freedom of our own which is 
far more akin to nature. 

But we have not to discuss schools of painting. By 
your leave, good reader, we will have a day at the Royal 
Academy. We will abandon the jargon of criticism, and 
glance at the exhibition rather as lovers of art than art 
critics. 

The Academy and the London season are twin 
ideas; the exhibition would be an anomaly at any other 
time, and the London season would not be itself without 
the Royal Academy, which for the time unites the world 
of art and the world of fashion: it being, of course, de 
rigueur for those who have any pretensions to fashion to 
fie art generally. and Royal Academy in par- 
ti 
ed 





cular. 

We paid a visit on the opening day, and we have ,yisit- 
ed the Academy since, #0 our reputation as lovers of art 
is secure. What a crush there was the first day. “ Up- 
rouse ye, then, my merry, merry men! it is—it is our open- 
ing day.” And we had to arouse ourselves. Everybody 
seems to consider it the thing to do (or to suffer), to go the 
first day; but many took nothing by their motion, for 
they had to turn back in despair. Well, we are an art- 
loving nation, that is certain, and there is comfort in 
that—it flatters our national vanity. But art is one thing, 
and comfort is another. We could not enjoy both, Had 
any one on the opening day sought to have a “ comfort- 
able” look at the pictures, he might perchance—supposing 
he had had a very active imagination—seen written up 
over the unromantic portals of the Royal Academy, “ La- 
sciaie ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.”’ ‘At all events, he 
would have found the temple of art insufferably—may we 
oe permitted the word ?—stifling and hot. But let that 

. The more suffering the more devotion to art. 

But the gloomy portals passed, and the exacting Cer- 
borus, who had no change, appeased, we entered the 
British Temple of Art ; we went, we saw, we departed ; 
and now at this distance of time, with the advantaye of 
a subsequent and, in more senses than one, a cooler visit, 
we must admit that the exhibition is in some respects 
disappointing, compared with what a Royai Academy ex- 
hibition in the year of grace 1864 ought to be; but that 
there are, nevertheless, many beautiful and telling pic- 
tures which well support the reputation of British art. 

Two painters, whose names are familiar in our mouths 
1s household words, are conspicuous by their absence, 
Where is Mr. Frith, and where Mr. Maclise? Who does 
not know Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day,” full of Euglish life— 
true to nature, and, if possible, truer still to human na- 
ture? Who dues not remember his “ Ramsgate Sands” — 
the very embodiment of London out of town, with all its 
vockney narrow-mindedness, and its selfish but thorough- 
ly hearty enjoyment? These paintings may not be true 
art ; there is no idealism in them; they are simply group- 
ings of the common-place and the real; but they are 


charming pictures nevertheless; and we should have 
liked Mr. this to have transcended himself. 
As to Mr. Maclise 


© thoughtful, genial, and yet vigor- 
<ab Masttio Rie hi guppeesl & be bad ah Work" fa cacines 


almost shudder ; but who can deny its force or its truth. 


with her to school, gaze on the pair with combined plea- 
sure andenvy. It is a charming little episode in cottage- 
life, prettily telling its own sad and yet pleasing story. 

What shall we say of Millais—the representative of a 
school, and the rage with some amateurs and critics? We 
frankly confess that we do not think he this year does 
himself justice. Whether we look at his “Charlie is my 
Darling,” “‘ My Second Sermon,” or “ Leisure Hours,” we 
find ourselves more attracted by the dress and the acces- 
sories than by the principal figures. There is wondrous 
power of detail in these and his two other pictures, but 
the unity and tout-ensemble seems to us to be sacrificed to 
painstaking pedantry. Oliver Goldsmith tells us that a 
safe remark that may be made by an art-critic is, that 
doubtless the picture would have been better had the art- 
ist taken more pains. We think the paintings of Millais 
would be better were he to take less; and, if better than 
they now are, how glorious would they be! 

A splendid picture is that by Mr. Phillips, ‘ La Gloria, 
a Spanish Wake.” Perhaps no picture in the Academy, 
if we except that of Landseer, will be more readily 
recalled. It lays hold on the mind at once, and fixes 
itself on the mind’s eye. We feel that we shall remember 
it as we gaze upon it. The light and shade of the 
painting admirably harmonize with the story. A Spanish 
mother is mourning the loss of her child laid out for 
burial. The sorrow and agony of the bereaved woman, 
shrouded as it were by a pall of gloom, are wonderfully 
relieved by the scene without—a gay group met to dance 
and sing in the sunlight, with countenances as bright and 
happy astheday. Strange contrast, admirably marked ! 
The picture is remarkable for its dramatic force, but not 
one whit is it less true to—Spanish human nature. 

And here isa picture that is overdone—it transcends 
even the poetical idea which we all have of Dante, the 
grand, calm, and statuesque Italian, whose life was an 
epic. ‘“ Dante in Exile,” by Mr. Leighton, is a noble 
picture—powerful in thought and execution; but we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to the banished poet’s being 
either so contemned by the frivolous crowd which watches 
him, or so contemptuous ofthem. But that the story, if 
rather exaggerated, is well told, no one can deny. 

A telling and carefully-studied picture is Mr. Poole’s 
* Lighting the Beacon on the Coast of Cornwall on the 
appearance of the Spanish Armada.” Mr. Stansfeld’s 
companion paintings “ Peace” and “ War,” reminding us 
only in name of Landseer’s, are gems; and we were 
delighted with his ‘On the Hollands Diep.” Charming 
too are Mr. Creswick’s landscapes, as they usually are. 
Full of life and character, and thoroughly akin to the 
genius loci, is Mr. Lewis’s “Court Yard” at Cairo. For 
sombre, heavy historical truth, conscientiously limned, 
but without an atom of romance, as befits the subject, 
commend us to the“ Burial of Hampden.” For a 
charming episode in the life of a witty, cruel, and yet not 
wholly heartless man, may be pensively studied Mr. 
Crowe’s “ Dean Swift looking at a lock of Stella’s hair.” 
Landseer’s great picture, which we have commented on, 
must not hide his smaller gems—his bullfinches and his 
squirrels, pretty as they are natural. Nor must the 
visitor overlook the sweet woodland scenery which Mr. 
Redgrave so beautifully paints. But we can indicate no 
more beauties, of which there are many. 

To say that we agree with the decision of the hanging 
committee in all cases would be absurd. Quot homines, 
tot sententia. Who does wholly agree with these gentry ? 
Certainly not the unhappy artists who are placed below 
the line, or are sky-lined, and some of whom will yet see 
themselves famous. Several pictures which have not re- 
ceived honour at the hands of the committee, we think, 
are worthy of it ; and might well have changed places 
with others; but comparisons are odious, and we refrain. 
We at least are in no humour to grumble, and, on the 
whole, we are proud of our Royal Academy. 


Piterary Hotes and HAotices, 


WE are pleased to find on our table a collection, in one 
volume, of the poems of Lord Houghton, better known 
perhaps as Richard Monckton Milnes. From the multi- 
tude of mere rhymsters, who fancy themselves poets 
because they happen to have mechanical facility for verse- 
making, Lord Houghton stands gracefully apart. With 
the first invariably find, stamped on every page of 
their ger ee Fo bey eeartcan that t are 
great poets; for when ti pen to give to 
a thought worth a such common subjects as 
are likely to be within the scope of their imagination or 

ion, they always appear slightingly bet wry them 

over as infinitely beneath notice, owen be stilted 
phraseology to any natural echo, which, they been 
ope disciples of Nature, it might have fallen to their 
to translate to us in something like understandable 
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admirably painted, as Landseer only can paint animals— 
’ have found the body of some wanderer who had 
pores wae) ames gee pone hen hem 
being torn asunder by one of these monsters, tells 
sp anadlts'ts tan gumaubes of ua agtadieant thas Govten 
thus seized in the desecrating grasp of a ferocious 
that knows no feeling but that of hunger. A thrill of 
horror chills our veins as we gaze at the sad and revolting 
acene; but we bow to the power of Landseer, if we even 
dispute his taste; and we cannot deny that if, perhaps, 
somewhat too sensational, it does no violence to nature, 
por Ao gama: skill, what we feel 
ee et eee eee 
Mither baith” of Mr. The father, a rough, home- 
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group of ungloved companions, waiting to go 








theories propounded, no high-flown conceptions; and al. 
though Lord Houghton has had the advantages of movi 
for many years in the best of society, he has the pom 
taste to make few personal allusions, and his are 
entirely free both from flattery and bitterness. Simple, 
= truth-conveying verses there are in abundance, 

from all affectation, and possessing grace and music 
sufficient to commend them to the memory as well as to 
the ear. Lord Houghton’s poems fairly represent him, 
reflecting felicitously his estimable characteristics as a 
gentleman of large sympathies and good taste. He has 
not written us any great try, and, what is more, he 
has never pretended to do so, but he supplies us with 
pleasant verses, infinitely more readable and serviceable 
than the uncertain effusions of the disciples of the spas. 
modic school. Here is a pretty piece of word-painting, 
which may be taken as a fair specimen both of what 
Lord Houghton can and cannot do :— 


“FAMILIAR LOVE. 
“ We read together, reading the same book, 

Our heads bent forward in a half embrace, 
So that each shade that either spirit took 
Was straight reflected in the other’s face: 
We read, not silent, nor aloud—but each 
Follow’d the eye that past the page along, 
With a low murmuring sound that was not speech, 

Yet with so much monotony, 

In its half-slumbering harmony, 

You might not call it song; 
More like a bee, that in the noon rejoices, 
Than any custom’d mood of human voices. 
Then, if some wayward or disputed sense 
Made cease awhite that music, and brought on 
A strife of gracious-worded difference, 
Too light to hurt our soul’s dear unison, 
We had experience of a blissful state, 
In which our powers of thought stood separate, 
Each in its own high freedom, set apart, 
But both close folded in one loving heart; 
8o that we seem’d, without conceit, to be 
Both one and two in our identity. 


“ We pray’d together, praying the same prayer, 
But each that pray’d did seem to be alone, 
And saw the other, in a golden air 
Poised far away, beneath a vacant throne, 
Beckoning the kneeler to arise and sit 
Within the glory which encompass’d it: 

And when obeyed, the Vision stood beside, 

And led the way through the upper hyaline, 
Smiling in beauty tenfold glorified, 

Which, while on earth, had seem’d enough divine, 
The beauty of the Spirit-Bride, 

Who guided the rapt Florentine. 


“ The depth of human reason must become 
As deep as is the holy human heart, 
Ere aught in written phrases can impart 
The might and meaning of that ecstasy 
To those low souls, who hold the mystery 
Of the unseen universe for dark and dumb, 
“ But we were mortals still; and when again 
We raised our bended knees, I do not say 
That our descending spirits felt no pain 
To meet the dimness of an earthly day; 
Yet not as those dishearten’d, and the more 
Debased the higher that they rose before, 
But from the exaltation of that hour, 
Out of God’s choicest treasury, bringing down 
New virtue to sustain all ill—new power 
To braid Life’s thorns into a regal crown, 
We past into the outer world, to prove 
The strength of united Love.” 


We have received a copy of a work which must prove 
very interesting to ladies, entitled Crinoline in our Parks 
and Promenades, from 1730 to 1864, with Antique Illus- 
trations. This book is published by Mr. EB. Philpott, the 
well-known draper and crinoline-manufacturer in Picca- 
dilly ; but it is not therefore, as might be Tiokmecce 
mere means of puffing his own wares, like the 8 
Tercentenary Phamphlet of E. Moses & Son. The work 
before us isa genuine literary production, and, as respects 
its typography and illustrations, it is quite an article de 
luwe, suitable for the drawing-room table. The pages 
are large and ob! in shape, and the literary contents 
form history of crinolines and hoops from about the 
year 1700, with descriptive references to ten well-executed 
woodcuts ee upon toned paper, and derived from 
authentic drawings made at the different periods noticed. 
Notwithstanding the date 1730 in the title-page, the 
work really starts from the year 1700, the first plate 
being dated 1710. With the dawn of the eighteenth 


century the hoop, it first came into eas an 
article of feminine attire, and for just one hun years 
it continued in fashion, as proved by cotem: pictures, 


until in 1800 “all ion seems to have died away, 


years, le, 

until about 1850, when gradually one expedient r 

another was as a means of expansion (for example, 
now would so ridiculous! 


something more. 
Notices of several other works are unavoidably pressed 
out of this number by musical and artistic matter of im- 
mediate interest. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Musical and Literary contributions should be addressed to 
the Editors, 33 Frith-street, Soho-square, London, W. 
Books and Music for review will be recewed by Messrs. Hall, 
Allen, 25 Paternoster Row, E.0., or at the 
Office of Taz Musica, Monrupy. 
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fiction. 
THE SISTERS: A CLERGYMAN’S STORY. 
. A NARRATIVE OF FACTS, 


I. 


Sue was gasping when I came in. Her sickness had 
been sudden and severe, and before we were prepared for 
the terrible event, we knew that death was at the door. 

The house in which Mrs. Bell had lived for twenty 
years, and was now dying, was an old-fashioned mansion 
on the hill overlooking the village and the bay, and a wide 
expanse of meadow that stretched away to the water's 
edge. On the side toward the sea was a long piazza, a 
favourite resort of the family in summer, when the 
weather was pleasant. I was walking on it, and now and 
then looking off upon the world below, but with my 
thoughts more turned upon the scenes that were passing 
within. 

I had been sent for, a few hours before, and, to my 
consternation and grief, had found Mrs. Bell already’given 
up by her physicians, and her life rapidly rushing to its 
close. Her di was inflammatory. Its progress had 
defied all human skill, and two days had brought her to 
this! It was hard to believe it. But why should I be so 
distressed with the result, when others were suffering 
anguish which even my sympathies could not reach to 
relieve ? Exhausted with my vain but earnest efforts to 
soothe the heart-rending grief of those who clung to the 
dying, I had left the chamber. 

Mrs. Bell was a communicant at my church. Mr. Bell 
was not. He was reputed to be a man of means, and was 
known to be living easily, avoiding all business, and appa- 
rently caring for nothing in the future. No one suspected 
that this indifference had resulted in the gradual wast- 
ing away of the property he had inherited; mortgages 
covering all the landed estates he was known to possess, 
till even the homestead was in danger. 

But the pride of my parish was in this family. Two 
daughters, with only the difference of a year in their ages, 
and now just coming up into womanhood, were the only 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Bell. Sarah was the oldest, 
and her blue eyes and yellow air were like her mother’s, 
and the younger, Mary, had inherited from her father a 
radiant black eye, and locks of the raven hue. They 
were sisters in heart, soul, and mind, though a stranger 
would not have taken them to be the children of the 
same mother. Such love as bound them was wonderful 
to me, who, as the pastor of the family, was often there, 
and knew them well. I had watched its growth for ten 
years, and frequently had remarked that it exceeded in 
tenderness and devotion anything of the kind that had 
ever fallen under my notice. Mrs. Bell had a thousand. 
fold more opportunities of putting it to the test, and of 
seeing it tried in the daily and hourly intercourse of the 
family, and she had told me that she had never known 

a moment of failure in the season of childhood and of 
youth, when the temper is often tried, and children are 
called on to make sacrifices for one another in little things, 
far greater tests of love than the struggles of after-life. 
She had observed, and had mentioned to me, a mysterious 
aepatty between them even from very early years. 

eir minds were turned at one and the same moment 
toward the same subject, when there appeared to be 
nothing suggestive of the train of thought engaging them 
both. A secret thread seemed to connect their souls, so 
that what was passing in one’s mind was often at work 
in the other's. Instead of provoking dissension, as such 
8 coincidence would naturally produce, it was rather a 
bond of union, leading them to love the same pleasures, 
and to study and labour to promote each other’s joys. 

This was the more remarkable as their natural tem 

ments were unlike. The eldest was sanguine and cheer- 
fal, a sunbeam always shining in the house, glad and 
making glad—the brightest, happiest, gleefullest girl in 
Mary was sedate. Like her father, she was 
inclined to action. Even in her childhood a tinge 
melancholy gave a colouring to her life. She was 
of and retirement. When alone, her 
were her own. Her love for Sarah, and her 
,» made her faithful as a sister and a child; but 
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break or . Bat I am dwelling on these fea- 
tares of the while the mother is dying. I was 
walking up and down the piazza, thinking of the awful 
work was making in this house; of the wondrous 
love that bound mother and daughters, now to be no 
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had the power to his arm, and drive him out of 





deemer liveth.” Before I could find words, she added: 
“My children—the girls—be kind to them—be a 
friend to my dear husband Y’ It was her last effort. 
While I had been out of the room, she had taken leave 
of those dearest in life, and was now breathing away 
her spirit calmly, for she was not afraid to dio, peacefully, 
for the pains of death were past. 

Tt was all over. The stricken daughters were borne 
from the room by kind friends. The husband, betraying 
less emotion than we thought he would show in the 
midst of such a scene, retired, and I was for a moment 
alone with the dead. Wondrous the change that an 
instant had wrought! Out on an unknown sea the soul 
had drifted, and left this wreck upon the shore—a dis- 
solving hulk—a heap of clay that would soon be loath- 
some to those who an hour ago were hanging over it 
with intensest love, covering it with kisses, and folding 
it in their arms. They call this awful work by the 
name of death! Butthis is not the last of Mrs. Bell, the 
lovely, living Mrs. Bell. She is not dead. This is not 
the wife, the mother, the friend. She is not here. And 
as she is not here, we can do nothing more for her. 

A few days afterwards we laid her in the grave. She 
was a great favourite among our people, and they were 
all present at her burial. The grief of her daughters was 
for the present inconsolable ; it was kindness to let them 
weep freely, and have their own way in the first gush of 
their great sorrow. Perhaps time would do something 
for them. Religion would shed a soothing influence over 
their crushed and bleeding hearts ; but now it was better 
to let the streams of affection flow along in these gushing 
tears, for there is a medicine in weeping that is the firat 
remedy of grief. 


It, 


Mr. Bell died in less thana year. He was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, while sitting onthe piazza after dinner, 
and died without a word. 

The daughters were not at home, but were sent for in 
all haste, and arrived just as I did, being called again to 
the house where so recently I had seen the fairest and 
fondest of mothers expire. The body of Mr. Bell, dressed 
as he died, was lying on the same bed which I had last 
seen when the corpse of his wife was there. It seemed 
but the day before. Not a change had been made. The 
same Bible lay on the same stand, near the bed, and I 
had heard that he read it oftener since the death of 
his wife. The same bureau with drawers and covered 
with a white cloth, a few choice books standing on it, 
was on the other side of the room; anda large easy-chair 
stuffed and clothed with dimity, and a few simple but very 
convenient articles, completed the furniture of the apart- 
ment. But instead of the pale form of my gentle friend, 
Mrs. Bell, lovely even in death, there was lying on that 
white counterpane the large and now blackened corpse of 
her husband. The physician, who had been early on the 
ground, had found him dead. The case was a plain one. 
Indeed, he had been often warned of such an event, but 
his habitual fondness of putting things off, had led him 
to neglect all means of improving or preserving his health, 
and he had been cut down in the midst of his days. 

But the daughters. They were orphans now. They 
clung to me as to the friend on whom they might lean, 
and who would not forget the dying request of their 
sainted mother. They had loved their father with all the 
earnestness of their nature, and all the more since the 
death of their mother had made him dependent on them 
for a thousand nameless acts and arts of kindness which 
he had ever received from his faithful wife. And the 
loneliness that now lay before them was so appalling 
that they feared to look into the future. They had no 
brother, no relative to whom they might turn. It was 
not strange that such thoughts pressed on them, even 
at the side of their dead father, and that in the midst of 
their anguish under this sudden and overwhelming blow, 
they. should every now and then cry out, “ What we 
do?’ And who could answer this question ? 

If it was a sad and fearful inquiry while as yet we 
believed that Mr. Bell had left behind him a large and 
handsome 3; it was more ing still when, a 
few weeks after his death, it was discov that he was 
hopelessly involved in debt, and after the claims of his 
creditors were but partially satisfied, it would leave 
nothing, not a farthing, not the homestead, not the house, 
furniture to his daughters. He was a 
bankrupt, and had been for a long time past ; but he had 
no energy to meet the calamity, and death came on him 
just as his affairs were reaching a crisis that put further 
concealment co try head condition out of the question. 
Perhaps the i isclosure hastened the blow that 
killed him. But 
oor girls! In 
that makes that Soren mes of By, 
girls were now poor indeed. Had it rood wen 
for me in my circumstances to have assumed the n, 
I would gladly have taken them to my own home, and 


in store for us all. This I could not in justice do. But 
be done, and that with no delay. The 
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to read with her mother. Many of her letters are now 
in my possession, and they are clothed in language at 
once graceful and rich, and some of them are beautiful in 
style and thought. Mary had less taste for reading, yet 
she thought more and felt deeper than her sister. In the 
retirement of that home circle the mother and daughters, 
with an industry more common perhaps in those days 
than it is in the present, had made needle-work their 
chief employment, and it was natural that the girls should 
turn to that in which they were the most expert, as the 
meaps on which they must rely for their main support, 
now that they were thrown upon their own resources, or 
upon the charity of the world. They had too much self- 
reliance, and too much confidence in God, to trust them. 
selves to the kindness of friends, who, in the impulse of 
sudden sympathy, might offer to do for them what would 
soon prove tobe a task anda burden. No; they would 
meet the emergency with the energy of faith and hope, 
knowing that God helps those who help themselves. 
They gave themselves scant time for mourning. The 
left the home of their infancy and childhood—the third 
great sorrow of their lives. But now that father and 
mother were both gone, even the honeysuckle that 
climbed up the piazza, and the beds of flowers they had 
planted and tended with their own hands, and the fruit 
that hung in rich abundance in the garden, lost half their 
value—they served rather to remind them of days whon 
in happy youth they had enjoyed them all with the 
parents they had lost, and it was almost a relief to turn 
their backs upon the home they had loved, and seek a 
humble lodging in the village. 


Ill. 

For they are sewing-girls now. It was nothing that 
they were young and pretty and well-bred. They must 
have food and raiment and shelter, and they could earn 
all by the labour of their hands. They were not the 
girls to shrink from the contest with pride and custom, 
and the thousand-and-one mortifications to which this new 
and trying life would lead. Sarah led, and Mary follow- 
ed. They had no words about it. Sarah proposed it, and 
Mary had been thinking of the same plan. It was the 
only one before them; and it was not so hopeless as it 
might be. They had many friends: they would find 
work, plenty of it, and it would be sweeter to live on the 
bread of honest industry than to ask the charity of any 
one, or to receive it without asking. It was a noble 
resolution. They consulted me before coming to a 
decision, and I could not oppose their scheme, though I 
had no heart to counsel them to go on with it. Tho 
future would be so unlike the past. These sensitive 
natures—these children, as they were to me, who had 
known them so long as children only—to be exposed to 
the rough-and-tumble of the life of orphans, was bad 
enough under almost any aspect of the case. But to be 
harassed by the daily vexrations, and wearied by the 
daily toils of the life of a seamstress, was more than I 
could think of without tears; and I admired the fortitude 
with which they addressed themselves to the work they 

assumed. 

Mrs. Benson was a friend indeed. She was of one of the 
most influential families in my parish, and had been the 
bosom friend of Mrs. Bell while she was yet with us. 
Mrs. Benson offered the girls a home, and when they 
declined her generous proposal, she insisted on their 
looking to her as to a mother in the future, whatever 
might be the issue of the new and untried experiment 
they were about to make. We shall, however, overrate 
the heroism of the girls if we measure it by the sacrifice 
of feeling which such a mode of life would require at the 
present time. In our rural village of a thousand in- 
habitants, the girls would not be the less esteemed by any 
of the better sort of — for their new employment. 
On the contrary, the door of every house would be open 
to them, and every voice would be one of kindness to 

t them when they came. 

“T shall die, I know I shall,” said Mary, as they were 
alone in the snug parlour of the old homestead for the 
last time. ‘I feel it here”—as she laid her hand on her 
side, and pressed her beating heart. “TI can never leave 
it, and feel that it is to be no home of ours n.” 

“But, Mary dear,” said her more hopeful sister, “we 
could not be at home if we stayed here. It is all gloomy 
now, and what there is to love will be as much ours here- 
after as it ever was. These walks will be here, and 
these trees and flowers, and we will often come and look 
on them; for whoever lives here will never deny us the 
privilege. And we are to do for ourselves now. It is too 
soon be discouraged. God will help us, and that 
right early.” 


“ Yes, sister Sarah, I know all that, and more; but I am 
afraid. It is dreadful, this going out into the world alone. 
It looks so dark. My head aches when I think of it. A 
great black cloud seems to be hanging over us; and 
sometimes I think Iam growing blind, everything is so 
dark before me—tell me now, truly, have you no 
such fears ?” 

“ Bat I will not give them room in my thoughts for 
moment. They do come to me, as to you, and sometimes 
they frighten me; but I drive them away, and look to God 
for strength. Fearful thoughts never come from Him. 
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was deep-seated and absorbing. She said it 
in her heart, but it was in her brain. She often 
deg 32 her hand hard on her forehead, and then thrust 
head into Sarah’s bosom, not weeping, but at 
her sister to sie th 
an 


o her from the terrible fate that 
x threatened to blast them both in the 
morning of their grief. 


Tv. 


What will George say ?” had been a question often on 
Sarah’s mind when coming to this decision that sho 
must be a scamstress, George had never told her that 
he loved her, but he had been kind and attentive, and a 
thousand nameless acts had given her the assurance that 
he was more to her than a friend. She was not insensi- 
ble. Sarah would have loved him had he s 
love. Happily for her own peace, he had made no advances, 
and when he learned that she and her sister were not 
only orphans, but poor, he discovered that he had no 
greed for either of them, and, with no words, 
eft them to their fate. Perhaps this blow to Sarah’s 

for she had hopes, was necessary to complete the 

misery of her portion. A noble, faithful friend, to stand 

) ding in such an hour, would have been like life to the 

. There was no such stay for her now. And the 

two sisters, finding that few friends are born for adversity, 

ae gay to go forth hand-in-hand, and, trusting only in 
» to do what they could for themselves. 

Mrs. Benson was always ready for them with plenty of 
work, when they had nothing to do elsewhere. She made 
it for them, not that she had need of their aid, and so 
cheated them into the belief that they were indispensable 
for her comfort, while she was only ministering to theirs. 


v. 


Mrs. Flint was meray ag to Mrs. Benson. She had 
now held this situation for many years, never gaini 
the confidence of the lady whose domestic affairs she 
superintended with so much zeal and discretion as to 
render herself indispensable to the honse. But she was 
very far from — the affections of any of its inmates. 
A married daughter of hers in the village was even less a 
favourite than she, in the family of Mrs. Benson. Perhaps 
the evident partiality which Mrs. Benson had exhibited 
for the young ladies, who were now her protégées, and her 
failure to interest Mrs. Benson in her daughter, may have 
been the occasion of a feeling of enmity which she had 
cherished toward these girls ever since they had become 
the occasional members of the family. Yet it is needless 
to speculate upon the causes which led to the in- 
dulgence of such feelings. A bad heart affords the only 
explanation of the phenomenon; for such it certainly 
peared to any who came to the knowledge of the fact 
that @ woman could cherish in her heart a desire to injure 
two unprotected orphans, whose helpless situation and 
exceeding innocence of character won for them the uni- 
versal love and confidence of the community. Without 
ing, therefore, to speculate upon the causes of her 
enmity, it is enough to say that she conceived and carried 
into execution a plan for the destruction of their character. 
She accused them to Mrs. Benson of having purloined 
many articles of clothing ; and when the declaration was 
made, and was received by Mrs, Benson with indignant 
exclamations of incredulity, she demanded that the basket 
which they had brought with them should be searched, 
and expressed her willingness to abide by the result of 
the examination. She declared that she had seen one of 
them coming from the wardrobe in the morning, and 
under circumstances that left no doubt upon her own 
mind that she had been there for no proper purpose. 
More for the sake of convincing her Siedadheogte of the 
innocence of those whom she had so accused 








some account of the circumstances in which they were 
involved, they could do nothing more than to declare 
their utter ignorance of the way and manner by which 
they had so suddenly come into possession; and looking 
at Mrs, Flint, whose eyes fell to the floor when they 
attempted to catch her attention, they united in the 
declaration that some evil-disposed person must have 
secreted the articles among their things for the purpose 
of fastening upon them the suspicion of theft. Mrs. 
Flint declared that no one excepting herself and Mrs. 
Benson had been in the house, or had any access what- 
ever to their apartments, and it was quite impossible to 
suppose that these things could be found there without 
hands; and if not without hands, whose could they have 
been, unless those of the young ladies in whose possession 
these things had been so providentially discovered ? 

“But how came they to be discovered ?’ demanded 
the girls. 

This was a question for which Mrs. Flint was unpre- 
pared; but recovering herself, she said that, for some 
time past, her suspicions had been excited by having 
missed various articles, which she had never mentioned 
to Mrs. Benson, and which she was resolved not to mention 
until she should be able to account for their disappear- 
ance; that, accordingly, she had kept her eye upon the 
girls since they came into the house, and having noticed 
one of them this morning under circumstances that led 
her to suspect all was not right, she had taken the liberty, 
in their absence from the room, of examining the apart- 
ment, and this was the result ! 

Roused by a sense of the.great injustice which had 
been done to them, yet scarcely able to believe that so 
much malice could be in the human heart, unable to 
imagine a reason that could prompt any human being to 
devise and execute such a plan of mischief against them, 
they nevertheless, in conscious innocence, united. in 
charging upon Mrs. Flint, with courage which injured 
virtue always summons to its own defence, the having 
contrived this detestable scheme for their ruin; and 
throwing themselves upon the mercy and upon the neck 
of Mrs. Benson, they begged her, for the sake of their 
mother, now in heaven, for their own sakes—helpless and 
friendless as they were in the world—not to believe this 
terrible charge, of which they declared themselves to be 
as guiltless as the spirit of her who bore them, 

rs. Benson believed them. With all the confidence 
of a mother, trusting in the purity of daughters whose 
every word and action she had known and loved from 
infancy, she took them to her heart, and assured them 
that, however dark the circumstances might appear, how- 
ever difficult it might be to explain them, she would 
believe that God would yet make it plain, and that, what- 
ever others might think, she for one would cherish no 
suspicion. 

his was a dark chapter in the history of the orphans. 
Hitherto misfortune had followed fast upon the heel of 
misfortune. The “clouds had returned after the rain ;” 
but the sorrows which they had experienced had been 
such as left them in the enjoyment of that priceless trea- 
sure—a character above reproach or suspicion. Now, the 
cloud that hung over them was darker than any which 
had ever yet obscured their path. For they began to 
feel how vain would be all their own efforts to stem the 
tide of adversity, unless they had not only the present con- 
sciousness of virtue, but the sweet assurance of the respect 
and confidence to which it would entitle them. 

It was a cheerless circle that surrounded the table at 
Mrs. Benson’s that evening; few words were spoken, but 
every heart was full of its own reflections upon the events 
of the day, and their probable influence — the parties 
interested. Mrs. Benson’s mind was made up as to the 
course it was her duty to pursue with reference to the 
woman who, she had no doubt, was the evil genius in 
her house, and to whose malignant ‘agers of the orphans 

is fiendish attempt at 
the affair as 

to prevent any future mischief resulting to them from the 
tongue of Mrs. Flint, when she should dispense with her 
services in the house. 
the retirement of their chamber the sisters wept 

over this new sorrow; th it strength 
God, to whom alone they had ties to look for 






escape 
confidence in their integrity h 


they 
could not but feel, that were she lost to them, all on 
earth was lost ; and then, so often had they been 
compelled to the failure of all earthly friend- 








ees 


abundant excitement in the fact that the failure of her 
scheme had wrought her own injury. Stung by the 


' mortification of her own discharge, she sought to expend 


the violence and bitterness of her own feelings in circu- 


‘lating in the community, with malicious expedition, the 


story which would serve at once the double purpose of 


: injuring the orphans and accounting for her own re. 


tirement from the service of Mrs. Benson. 

The girls saw the effects before they heard the cause. 
Friends in whose doors they had been welcomed now 
received them with coldness. Those who had sought 
their services now fell away, and they soon found them- 
selves dependent most entirely upon their truly maternal 
friend, Mrs. Benson, who alone, of all the circle in which’ 
they had formerly been received, stood by them. So 
wide-spread is the mischief which an evil report oc- 
casions! It was in vain that Mrs. Benson asserted her 
belief in the innocence of the sisters. The community 
took the side of her whom they believed to have been 
unjustly accused; and to have been discharged when all 
the evidences of wrong were against the parties whom 
Mrs. Benson had sheltered with what they believed an 
over-weening confidence. 


VI. 


So strong became the prejudiceagainst these unfortunate 
girls, that their employment gradually fell off, until it 
became evident that they must be dependent upon Mrs. 
Benson for their daily bread, or must seek in some other 
place, a more favourable opportunity of sustaining them- 
selves. Their friend and patron kindly assisted them in 
establishing themselves in a neighbouring village, where 
it was believed they might be able to pursue their work, 
and by degrees gain the confidence of the community. 
But with a vindictiveness rarely to be found in the female 
sex, and painful to be contemplated wherever observed, 
Mrs. Flint followed them to their new home, and soon 
spread, in the community where they were now seeking 
to establish for themselves a character, the report that 
they had been compelled to leave their native village un- 
ner suspicions of dishonesty. They struggled heroically 
against this new dispensation of evil, but'in vain. A few 
weeks had scarcely elapsed before it came evident that 
they would be utterly unable to make progress in this 
new field, and that the few friends whom they had mado 
were not proof against the insidious effects of slander, 
which was now undermining them. Indeed, so strong 
became the popular feeling of indignation against them, 
as suspicious and dangerous young women who had come 
into the place, because they were unable to live in another 
where they were better known, that the house in which 
they lodged was surrounded by a mob, and demonstrations 
of violence were made! When they heard the alarm 
which came up from the street, and were told that they 
were the occasion of the disturbance, trembling lest they 
might be the victims of personal violence, their fright 
became insupportable. Mary, the less excitable of the 
two, sat moody and speechless. ° 

“They are coming!” at last she exclaimed; “ they 
are coming for us. We shall bedriven out; perhaps we 
shall be killed. What shall we do?” 

Sarah more excited, but always more hopeful, strove to 
allay her alarm, beseeching her not to lose her trust in 
God, but to hope for the best. Through the help of the 
man whose house they were dwelling in, Sarah succeeded, 
after a while, in inducing the rioters in the street to 
retire, after having given them the assurance that they 
would on the next day return to the village from which 
they had come. 

But they had to be taken there. And it was a month 
before that could be done. The fearful presentiment of 
some greater sorrow—the great black cloud—was made 
reat; Mary was laid upon a bed of suffering with a brain 
fever, and Sarah was, by. turns, a gentle and then a raving 
maniac! God help the orphans! 


Vir. 


A year in their native villagapasses by. 

They are now hopelessly deranged. Wandering in the 
streets, singing loose and ribald songs—a source of in- 
tensest grief to all those who had known them in the 
loveliness of their childhood and youth—they were objects 
also of the tenderest compassion; and had there been at 
this time any provision for the care and cure of the insane, 
doubtless they would have found a refuge in some such 
asylum. Human skill had not yet contrived such insti- 


they were suffered to go at 
Sie cease short xe 
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thing of their former gentleness and loveliness began to 
return, Yet now, so far had the work of ruin gone on 
in the minds of these young girls, that they not only had 
forgotten many of their early friends and associates, but, 
strange to say, they had forgotten the relationship between 
themselves. They knew each other only as companions. 
At the close of the evening, they were invited to spend 
the night at the house where the entertainment had been 
given ; and after retiring to bed, and lying in each other’s 
arms, soothed by the pleasures which they had been 
enjoying, and the circumstances of comfort by which they 
found themselves surrounded, a calm serenity of mind 
stole over them, fond memory came back with all its 
sweet influences, and gradually the truth broke in upon 
their souls that they were sisters! In mutual recognition, 
and in the fulness of that affection which had been unin- 
terrupted from infancy, they spent the most of the night 
in delightful union of spirit, forgetful, of course, of all 
that had occurred in the hours and months of their 
delirium ; yet remembering that some great sorrow had 
once shed its gloom over their minds, and that they were 
now in the midst of friends and pleasures, which it was 
their privilege to enjoy. They rose in the morning re- 
freshed by a night, not of sleep, but of sweet peace. 
Alas! it was but fora night! Before the day was gone, 
the cloud gathered over them once more; delirium seized 
them ; they rushed forth from the house of their protector 
and friend, and again in the streets of the village renewed 
their wild mirth, piercing the ears and the hearts of those 
who heard them. 


VIII. 


It was now late in the summer. Mrs. Flint had been 
for some weeks confined to her bed with a wasting 
fever. I was sent for to see her, but was out in the 
country visiting a parishioner some miles from my home. 
I had seen her several times during her sickness, and was 
well convinced that her disease would have a fatal termi- 
nation. As soon as J returned home and learned that 
I had been sent for, I hastened to the cottage; as I 
entered, a scene of strange and thrilling. interest was 
before my eyes. The woman was dying; kneeling at her 
bedside were these two wild girls. ~ 

I soon learned the facts that had brought them there 
under such strange and exciting circumstances. They 
had been wandering, as usual, through the streets; and 
when the sound of their mirth broke in upon the hearing 
of the dying woman, she inquired what it was. Being 
told that Sarah and Mary Bell were carrying on as they 
were accustomed to, she started at the mention of their 
names, and begged that they might be called in. They 
came at the call, and without hesitation approached the 
bed on which their enemy and destroyer was now 
stretched, in hourly expectation of death. 

I pip rr!” said Mrs. Flint, “it is all my work; and 
here, as I am now about to leave this world and go into 
the presence of God, I would not go without clearing 
these girls of that great sin which I laid to their charge, 
but which God knows they are as innocent of as the 
angels in his presence. I did +t—I pip IT; it was all my 
work. ” 


The girls were evidently affected deeply by the sight 
before them, and the tones of her voice; and as she 
repeated again and again her asseverations of their 
innocence and her own guilt, they began to comprehend 
the nature of the scene that was transpiring. It pleased 
God to give them just at this hour, and doubtless through 
the influence of the communication which they were 
receiving, at least a temporary deliverance from the dark- 
ness and delirium in which they had so long been lost. 
He restored and a measure of strength to their 
minds, enabling them to receive and to understand the 
blessed truth, that evidence was coming, though from 
the verge of the grave, to deliver them from the wrongs 
they had suffered. They took her extended hands in 
their own; they knelt upon the floor by her side; they 
assured her, even in their wretchedness and their ruin, 
that they would forgive her; and they prayed Heaven to 
grant her forgiveness ere her soul should take its de- 


parture. 
It was at this juncture that I entered the room. The 
moment Mrs. Flint caught my eye she renewed her 
tations of the innocence of the girls, told me how 
years she had carried the pangs of remorse in her 


own breast, how often she had desired to do them 
justice, and to seek peace for her own conscience; but 
her selfishness and her pride had always overcome her 
better resolutions, and she had witnessed, month after 
month, the dreadful fruits of her sin, and feared con- 
tinually that the judgments of God would overtake her. 
Here, on her bed, and in view of death, when no 
other considerations than those which attended 

tion for the grand event which was before her were 
allowed to have any power upon her mind, she had been 
driven to this last and dying confession, which, while it 
would relieve her own mind of the burden under which 
she was sinking, would restore to those y girls the 
Priceless treasure of a character which had lost ; 
though she believed, as I did, that it was too to hope 
that the restoration of their character would bring them 
back the treasure of reason, which there was too much 
cause to fear was irretrievably lost. 

. What could I add to this revelation, than which nothing 
could be more solemn or ing? Here were all the 
accessories of a sublime, yet pai drama. The dying 
woman, with her sharp, haggard features, her piercing, 
agonized eyes, looking now at the girls, and now upward 
as if she would look into the other world, striving to read 
i 





the destiny upon which she was about to enter, now 
turning to me with imploring glance, and asking me to 
direct her, even in her extremity, to some way by which 
she might find forgiveness and peace, now seeking to 
reassure the helpless daughtors of sorrow yet kneeling 
before her that God would be their father and their 
portion, saying that she could die with contentment if 
she could have some reason to believe that her death 
would be the means of giving back to them the life which 
they had lost. 

In vain was it for me to offer a word of consolation. 
Indeed, there was none to be spoken. I directed her, as 
I would any lost sinner in the hour of calamity, to tho 
only refuge, and besought her to seek in the Saviour the 
only source of peace. 

When the girls arose from their knees, and were 
about to leave the house, she hesought them to remain, 
and even required from them a promise that they would 
not leave her while she lived. With gentle kindness they 
began to perform the part of nurses around the sick- 
bed, and, with unaccustomed ministries, they soothed her 
sufferings, and gradually seemed to bring her to the 
enjoyment of something like peace of mind. But this 
was temporary. Soon the paroxysms of anguish came 
back with redoubled force; and in words too strong to 
be repeated, and such only as dying pains extort. from 
consciences ill at ease anticipating greater anguish near 
at hand; fearful of the present, and more fearful still of 
that which is to come, she cried again and again, “It 
was I that did it—it wasI that did it! it was all my 
work!” And so she died. 


IX, 


I took the girls home with me, and embraced this 
present lucid interval to make a grand experiment, in 
the faint hope of securing their permanent restoration. 
Nothing had occurred since their derangement which 
afforded so good ground to believe that there might be a 
basis laid for a permanent cure. They could be assured 
that all suspicions formerly resting upon their character 
were now removed, and they would enjoy the universal 
confidence and love of those who had been their friends, 
and their mother’s friends, in the day of their prosperity 
and joy. I told them that my house was to be their 
home; I gave them their chamber; I gave them such 
light work as would occupy their minds, and in the 
cultivation of flowers in the garden, in the pursuit of 
such studies as they were always fond of, and in the 
society of kind and genial friends, I sought to surround 
them with those pleasant influences which would cheer 
and console, and gently aid in their perfect recovery. 

Among the many friends who were in the habit of 
visiting at my house, was a City merchant of large means 
and extensive business. His wife had died a year after 
their marriage, and he had lived a single life for five or six 
years. It was not among the remotest of my suspicions 
that he should think of finding asecond wife in my house, 
and in one of these unfortunate yet lovely young ladies. 

But there is no accounting for tastes or sympathies. 
Mr. Whitfield was a man long accustomed to think for 
himself, and not given to asking the opinions of others 
till after his own mind was made up. Then it was too 
late to shake his resolution, whatever the force of the 
motives urged against it. He knew the story of the 
Bells, and that story had first awakened his sympathy, 
his pity, and prepared the way for love. When he 
broached the subject to me, I begged him to dismiss it at 
once and for ever from his mind. But he respectfully de- 
clined, telling me he had counted the cost, and was pre- 
pared for the risks. 

Although there had been great improvement in the 
health and appearance of both Sarah and Mary since the 
death of Mrs. Flint, they were still liable to returns of 
the fearful malady ; and Mr. Whitfield had his resolution 
put to the severest test, as soon as he ventured upon the 
experiment of making known his intentions to Sarah, the 
object of his choice. He had invited her to ride with him. 
They drove out of the village, passing the door of the 
house in which Mrs. Flint had died. Sarah had never 
entered it since that terrible hour when she and her poor 
sister closed the eyes of that wretched woman. The 
memories of that scene, and of all they had passed 
through in the years of their former struggles and trials, 
came rushing upon her mind, and she began to talk 
wildly, and then madly; and soon she became frantic, 
and strove to leap from the carriage, and would have 
done so but for the main force of her friend and com- 
panion, who trembled at the brink on which he was 


standing. 
Still be was not disheartened. He hastened back with 


affected. He was in trouble. “ And yet,” said he, cd 
spite of all this, I believe that if she were once more in a 
home of her own, and surrounded with the duties and 
pleasures of the household, her mind would become 
settled, and she would be restored to the enjoyment of 
health and reason.” 

I assured him that, next to my own children, I desired 





this time she seemed to enjoy the world around her, and 
to enter into the spirit of nature as its beauties met her 
eyes. The birds were happy, and she spoke of their 
gladness as she saw and heard them. The fields seemed 
to clap their hands, Sarah was joyful in the midst of a 
world of joy. They approached a fall in the river some 
miles from our village. The deep roar of the waters as 
they approached was a solemn music that subdued and 
stilled her soul. They walked out upon the wide flat 
rocks through which the river makes its broken plunge, 
and instead of being terrified she gloried in the excite. 
ment of the scene. She spoke of the spray as a cloud 
of incense rising from these eternal altars, and ever 
praising Him who sits in the heavens, and listens to 
the music of all his works. They came to the edgo of 
the precipice, and Mr. Whitfield pointed out to her the 
very spot where, a few months previously, a bride had 
fallen from the side of her husband, and had been dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below. She looked down with 
steady nerves, and said that it was a fearful fall, and 
more fearfal to him who remained when his bride was 
gone! 

He led her cautiously, and by a winding path to the 
bottom of the ravine, whence they could look up to the 


brow of tho black jagged rocks, from which the white - 


waters were tumbling through the green fringes of 
— trees and bushes that clung to the sides of the 
clefts. 

And here, in the roar of the fall, as she was rejoicing 
in the wonderful beauty of the scenes around her, ho 
began his declaration. 

“You are not serious, surely,” she cried, in mingled’ 
fear and surprise, as he intimated that he desired her 
love, and would be only too happy to give her his fortune 
and his hand. “ You do not know my story, or you could 
not dream of such a pro; Ny 

“T know it all; it was that story which first led me to 
think of devoting my life to yours; and if you will cast 
in your lot with me, you shall find that I will be parent, 
brother, husband, all in one.” 

“Tt is altogether out of the question,” she returned. 
“T do not love you; I donot know that I could love you. 
This thought of love is one that I have not known since 
those happy days before the clouds came. You did not 
know that Looks loved ?” 

“Yes, I have heard that one all unworthy of you 
once sought you, and that he fled when the day of your 
adversity came. I would come to you in the midst of 
your sorrow, and win you toa home of peace and joy. 
I have the means of surrounding you with all that you 
can desire, and my life shall be spent in making yours 
as happy as you ever dreamed of being.” 

“But you have not counted the cost; you know not 
what you are proposing ; Iam a poor, weak thing; and 
I have even been told that my sister and I are sometimes 
deranged. I do not know what it is, or why it is, but I 
have strange dreadful thoughts sometimes; and these 
have been more frequent and more terrible since the 
time when Mary and I were accused of a crime of which 
we were altogether innocent. You would not be so rash 
as to think of taking such a wild, thoughtless woman as I 
am to your home, even if I could assure you that the 
affection you promise could be returned in all its sincerity 
and strength.” 

Still he pressed his suit. In the ‘honesty of his heart 
he felt he had now committed himself, and even if ho 
had been staggered in his purpose by the serious ob- 
jections she had so rationally raised, and urged with so 
much earnestness, he was bound to go forward, And 
never did the girl appear to him more lovely than when, 
with such delicate appreciation of his motives, and 
tempted as she must be by his proposals, she still resisted 
his appeals, and left him an open door to retreat. He 
renewed his entreaties. 

“ But there is my sister Mary, who was with me in our 
childhood, and the companion of all my sorrows—I will 
never, never leave her.” 

“And you shall not leave her, She will go with us 
to our own home, and be my sister as well as yours, 
Instead of losing a sister, she will find a brother.” 

Sarah was deeply affected. It seemed to her that God 
was in this thing, and that the dark clouds which had so 
long hung over her were now clearing away, and a new 
light was breaking upon her path. Yet she could not 
yield to the offers so pressed upon her till she had con- 
sulted her friends, and she finally promised to be governed 
by my advice in the matter. She was calm and cheerful 
as they came home together that evening. I should not 
have suspected that anything unusual 
tween them. But after the sisters had retired for the 
night, and I was left alone with Mr. Whitfield, he told 
me of the events of the day, and me to aid him in 
procuring Sarah’s consent to their union. He knew 
well that I had already advised him against the pro- 
posal; but now he was more than ever infatuated with 
the conviction, that the restoration of the sisters to the 
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of deliverance from and suffering would be 

opened? Who would have thought that one of these 

orphans, a few months ago, wandering in the streets, and 
el 


raving in the wildness irium, would now be sought 
after by a man of character and wealth, laying his fortune 
at her feet, and offering to share his house with her sister, 


so that both should be equally the recipients of blessings 
which Heaven is so kindly bestowing? Here was the 
—— of God most strikingly fulfilled: “Leave thy 
herless children, I will keep them alive ;” “ When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.” There had been many long and painful 
ears, when it might be feared that these promises had 
n forgotten. So deep had been the extremity of 
their destitution, and so hopeless their condition, I had 
looked forward to their death as the first release they 
they could have from sorrow. Such o termination was 
far more probable than that one of them should win the 
love of a noble-hearted man who would take her to him- 
self, and surround her with the sweets of social and 
domestic life. But if all this is, indeed, in store for these 
orphan sisters, far be it from me to say a word, except 
to pray God to bless them both, and give them a respite 
from the miseries which have so long been their portion. 

Daring the interval of three months that followed this 
eventful day, there was a daily and marked improvement 
in the sisters. The vivacity of childhood, without the 
levity of their wandering years, returned; they were 
themselves again. And when Sarah at length gave her 
consent, and stood up before me to be joined in marriage 
to the man who had thus nobly called her to be his own, 
I said to him, “‘I give you Sarah to be your wife, and 
Mary to be your sister.” And he replied, “I will be 
faithful to both until death shall seperate us.” 

If any part of this narrative has had the appearance of 
romance, much more like it is that which is now to be 
recorded. But if I have not already given the assurance, 
it may be well to say here, that I am following out the 
events of real life, and there are many now living who 
will read and attest, if needful, the truth of these 
strange facts. 

Among the guests at the marriage of Sarah was a 

nger brother of her husband, his partner in business, 
and with the same bright prospects. He stood up by 
the side of his brother, and Sarah was supported by her 
sister. In less than a month from that time the order 
was changed, and the younger Whitfield and Mary stood 
side by side, and plighted their vows in the presence of 
God, and surrounded by a glad and admiring circle of 
friends, who could not conceal their grateful recognition 
of a merciful providence in the marriage of these two 
sisters under circumstances of such extraordinary interest. 
‘ A short time afterward I saw thom settled in their new 
homes. They lived in adjoining houses in one ef tho 

asantest streets of the city, where now the march of 

iness has driven out the old settlers, desecrated the 
firesides hallowed by a thousand sacred associations, and 
converted the sanctuary of love into temples of Mammon. 


% x. 


And here I would be willing to close this record, and 
leave my young friends in the bliss with which at length 

lives are crowned, 

“It is wonderful,” Sarah said to me as I called to see 
her in her beautiful house. “It is wonderful! How 
strangely God has led us, and now we are as happy as we 
have ever been miserable in the years that are past! Do 
you believe that my dear mother knowe what we have 
through, and what we are enjoying now ?” 
told her I had often indu the idea that the 
ta of the departed were conversant with our spirits— 

are indeed ministering spirits to those whom 
loved while in the flesh, and it was not impossible 
her mother had followed her in all her eventful and 
history. Even now she may be near and 

that peace and joy had at last visited the hearts 
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Sarah was not careless for her sister’s state; but, alas! 
by that strange fatality which had hitherto followed them 
both, making them one in suffering as they were also one 
in the few joys that were theirs in life, she too began to 
show signs of returning madness! What was the secret 
principle thus linking their destinies ? In childhood they 
had been as one in love andinnocence. In youth they had 
been crushed together, and by the same blow. In woman- 
hood they had both found loving hearts, fraternal hearts, 
that gave them a shelter, a home, and all the sympathies 
of a noble conjugal affection. And now, when the great 
struggle of life was past, and they were in the midst of 
joys that even in the dreams of childhood they had never 
thought of, the darkness is coming on again, and other 
hearts besides their own are to be shrouded in the ap- 
proaching gloom. 

Mary’s child died in its first year. Mary did not shed 
a tear. It was no more to her than the child of a 
stranger. She was now silent and sullen. She never 
complained, but it was gradually apparent that disease 
was making progress. She took to her bed, and a slow 
fever wore out her life. She died three months after 
her child, and less than two years after her marriage. 

Sarah’s malady had a widely different development. 
Naturally more excitable than her sister, she had in 
former days been more wild and gay in the seasons of 
their derangement. Now she was wilder than ever. She 
became uncontrollable by the friends who surrounded 
her. There was no fit asylum in which she could be 
placed; the insane at that time were confined only 
among paupers or criminals, or in private madhouses 
under circumstances the most unfavourable to their 
recovery. Her faithful husband, as tender in his affec- 
tions and devoted as} when he first won her, sought 
to restrain her by gentle assiduity, striving to conceal 
from others, when he could no longer hide from his own 
mind, the terrible fact that she was mad. But her mad- 
ness wore & humorous rather than a mischievous type for 
some months. She would enter the parlour while he 
was on his knees conducting the devotions of the house- 
hold, and leap on his back as if in the exuberance of 
childish spirits, and frolic there, laughing while his 
heart was breaking. They put a strait-waistcoat upon 
her, but she would contrive to get it off and throw it 
through the window, and threaten to leap out herself if 
it was ever put on her gain. 

After long hesitation, and acting under the advice of 
the best physicians, Mr. Whitfield was at length prevailed 
upon to consent to her removal to an hospital, He 
obtained the most desirable apartment in one of the 
upper stories; arid having furnished it with every ap- 
pliance for her safety and comfort, he consigned her to 
the care of the medical men in the institution when it 
was no longer possible for him to keep her in any comfort 

at home. But he could not rest in his own house 
while the wife of his bosom, whom he so tenderly loved, 
was in a public hospital, alone and crazed. Night after 
night he walked the street in front of the building in 
which she was confined, looking up at the window in her 
narrow chamber, sometimes fancying that he saw her 
struggling to force her way through, and expecting 
to see her plunging headlong from that fearful height. 
By degrees her strength gave way; and when she was 
no longer able to be violent in her paroxysms of madness, 
he had the melancholy satisfaction of again taking her 
to his own home. Directly over his own bedchamber 
he had an apartment prepared for her, and thither she 
was conveyed, and watched by suitable attendants. 
When, by the silence of her chamber, he knew that she 
was asleep, he would often steal up from his own room, 
and sitting down in a large easy chair near the bed, he 
would look upon the wreck of his lovely bride, weeping 
over the change, and praying that even now, in her 
hopeless and helpless state, the power of God might be 
revealed for relief and restoration.. The first sweet 
years of their union would then come to his memory, 
when something whispered to him of his rashness in 
linking to himself one whose mind was shattered, what- 
ever might be her virtues and her charms; and he 
thanked God that it had been his privilege, even from 
that brief period, to make her a home, and fill her heart 
with peace and joy. 

One night he was sitting there, and musing, perhaps 
somewhat encouraged by having been told that through 
the day she had been er, and at intervals apparently 
rational. Now she was sleeping, more sweetly than he 
had known her for many months. And as he leaned 
his head back in the chair, wearied with long and anxious 
he fell asleep. When he awoke, his wife was 
sitting on his knees; her arms were around his neck. 

to his, and said to him, “ My dear, 
t was the first recognition of many 
long and awful months. He pressed her warmly, con- 
vulsively to his heart. 

“Sing to me,” she said; “sing to me one of those 
Sabbath evening ~ 

“TI cannot sing, dearest,” he replied; “it is enough 
that you are mine again, and here, here on my breast, 
dearest, sweetest wife.” Her head fell on his shoulder, 
he poured into her ear the glowing words of his 
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MY CONFESSION. | 


I Hap always been a passionate boy. They said I was 
almost a fiend at times. At others I was mild and loving. 
My father could not manage me at home; so I was sent 
to school. I was more flogged, both at home and at 
school, than any one I ever knew or heard of. It was 
incessant flogging. It was the best way they knew of to 
educate and correct me. I remember to this day how 
my father and my master used to say, “they would flog 
the devil out of me.” This phrase was burnt at last 
into my very being. I bore it always consciously about 
with me. I heard it so often that a dim kind of notion 
came into my mind that I really was possessed by a 
devil, and that they were right to try and scourge it out 
of me. This was a very vague feeling at first. After. 
events made it more definite. 

Time went on in the old way. I was for ever doing 
wrong, and for ever under punishment—terrible punish- 
ment that left my body wounded, and hardened my heart 
into stone. I have bitten my tongue till it was black 
and swollen, that I might not say I repented of what I 
had done. Repentance. then was synonymous with 
cowardice and shame. At last it grew into a savage 
pride of endurance. I gloried in my sufferings, for I 
knew that I came the conqueror out of them. The 
masters might flog me till I fainted; but they could not 
subdue me. My constancy was greater than their 
tortures, and my firmness superior to their will. Yes, 
they were forced to acknowledge it—I conquered them: 
the devil would not be scourged out of me at their 
bidding; but remained with me at mine. 

When I look back to this time of my boyhood, I seem 
to look over a wide expanse of desert land swept through 
with fiery storms. Passions of every kind convulsed my 
mind; unrest and mental turmoil, strife and tumult, 
and suffering never ceasing; this is the picture of my 
youth whenever I turn it from the dark wall of the past. 
But it is foolish to recall this now. Even at my age, 
chastened and sobered as I am, it makes my heart bound 
with the old passionate throb again, when I remember 
the torture and the fever of my boyhood. 

I had few school friends. The boys were afraid of me, 
very naturally, and shrank from any intimacy with one 
under such a potent ban as I. I resented this, and fought 
my way savagely against them. One only, Herbert 
Ferrars, was kind to me; he alone loved me, and he 
alone was loved in return, Loved, as you may well 
believe a boy of warm affections—such as I was, in spite 
of all my intemperance of passion, isolated from all and 
shunned by all—would love any one such as Herbert! 
He was the royal boy of the school; the noblest; the 
loved of all—masters and playmates alike; the chief of 
all; clever; like a young Apollo among the herdsmen ; 
supreme in the grace and vigour of his dawning manhood. 
I never knew one so unselfish—so gifted and so striving, 
so loving and so just, so gentle and so strong. 

We were friends—fast, firm friends. The other boys 
and the ushers, and the masters too, warned Herbert 
against me. They told him continually that I should do 
him no good, and might harm him in many ways. But 
he was faithful, and suffered no one to come between 
us. I had never been angry with Herbert. A word, or 
look, joining on the humour of the moment, would rouse 
me into a perfect fiend against any one else ; but Herbert's 
voice and manner seothed me under every kind of excite- 
ment. In any paroxysm of rage—the very worst—I was 
gentle to him; and I had never known yet the fit of 
fury which had not yet yielded to his remonstrance. 
I had grown almost to look on him as my good angel 
against that devil whom the rod could not scourge out 
of me. ¢ 

We were walking on the cliffs one day, Herbert and I, 
for we lived by the sea-side. And indeed I think that 
wild sea made me fiercer than I should else have been. 
The cliffs, where we were that day, were high and rugged ; 
in some places going down sheer and smooth into the sea, 
in others jagged and rough ; but always dangerous. Even 
the samphire-gatherers dreaded them. They were of a 
crumbling sandstone, that broke away under the hands and 
feet ; for we had often climbed the practicable parts, and 
knew that great masses would crumble and break under 
our grasp, like mere gravel-heaps. Herbert and I stood 
for a short time close to the edge of the highest cliff; 
Haglin’s Crag it was called; looking down at the sea, 
which was at high tide, and foaming wildly about the 
rocks. The wind was very strong, though the sky was 
almost cloudless; it roared round the cliffs, and Jashed 
the waves into a surging foam, that beat furiously against 
the base, and brought down showers of earth and sand 
with each blow as it struck. The sight of all this life 
and fury of nature Cia he blood a excited my, 
imagination to the hi t. strange desire seized me. 
I wanted to clamber down the face of the cliffs—to the 
very base—and dip myself in the white waves foaming 
round them. It was a wild fancy, but I could not conquer 
it, though I tried to do so; and I felt equal to its ac- 
complishment. 

“ Herbert, I am going down the cliff,” I said, throwing 
my cap on the 3 

* Nonsense, !” said Herbert, laughing. He did 
not believe me; and thought I was only in jest. 

When, however, he saw that I was serious, and that I 
did oye | intend to attempt this danger, he opposed 
me fa his ol manner of gentleness and love, the manner 
which had hitherto subdued me like Twamting He 
told me that it was my certain death I was r into, 
and he asked me affectionately to desist, 
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For the first time 


I was annoyed at his opposition. 
his voice had no power over me; for the first time his 


entreaties fell dead on my ears. Scarcely hearing 
Herbert, scarcely seeing him, I leaned over the cliffs ; 
the waves singing to me as with a human voice; when 
Iwas suddenly pulled back, Herbert saying to me angrily, 

* Paul, are you mad? Do you think I will stand by 
and see you kill yourself!” 

He tore me from the cliff. It was a strain like physi- 
cal anguish when I could no longer see the waters. I 
turned against him savagely, and tried to shake off his 
hand. But he threw his arms round me, and held me 
firmly, and the feeling of constraint, of imprisonment, 
overcame my love. I could not bear personal restraint 
even from him. His young slight arms seemed like 
leaden chains about me; he changed to the hideousness 
of a jailer ; his opposing love to the insolence of a tyrant. 
I called hoarsely to him to let me free; but he still 
clung round me. Again I called; again he withstood 
me: and then I struggled with him. My teeth wero 
set fast—my hands clenched: the strength of a strong 
man wasin me. I seized him by the waist as I would 
lift a young child, and hurled him from me, God help 
me !—I did not see in what direction. 

It was as if a shadow had fallen between me and the 
sun, so that I could see nothing in its natural light. 
There was no light and there was no colour. The sun 
was as bright overhead as before; the grass lay at my 
feet as gleaming as before; the waves flung up their 
sparkling showers; the wind tossed the branches full of 
leaves, like boughs of glittering gems, as it had tossed 
them ten minutes ago; but I saw them all indistinctly 
now, through the veil, the mist of this darkness. Tho 
shadow was upon me that has never left me since. 
Day and night it has followed me; day and night its 
chill lay on my heart. A voice sounded unceasingly 
within me, “ Murder, and a lost soul, for ever and ever!” 

I turned from the cliff resolutely, and went toward 
home. Nota limb failed me, not a moment’s weakness 
was on me. I went home with the intention of denounc- 
ing myself as the murderer of my friend; and I was 
calm, because I felt that his death would then be avenged. 
I hoped for the most patent degradation possible to 
humanity. My only desire was to avenge the murder of 
my friend on myself, his murderer; and I walked along 
quickly that I might overtake the slow hours, and gain 
the moment of expiation. 

I went straight to the master’s room. He spoke to me 
harshly, and ordered me out of his sight; as he did 
whenever I came before him. I told him authoritatively 
to listen to me; I had something to say tohim; and my 
manner, I suppose, struck him: for he turned round to 
me again, and told me to speak. What had I to say ? 

I began by stating briefly that Herbert had fallen 
down Haglin’s Crag; and then I was about to add that 
it was I who had flung him down, though unintentionally 
—when—whether it was mere faintness, to this day I 
know not—I fell senseless to the earth. And for weeks 
I remained senseless with brain fever, from, it was 
believed, the terrible shock my system had undergone at 
seeing my dearest friend perish so miserably before my 
eyes. This belief softened men’s hearts—and gave to me 
& place in their sympathy, never given to me before. 

When I recovered, that dark shadow still clung silently 
to me; and whenever I attempted to speak the truth— 
and the secret always hung clogging on my tongue— 
the same scene was gone through as before; 1 was 
struck down by an invisible hand, and reduced perforce 
to silence. I knew then that I was shut out from 
expiation—as I had shut myself out from reparation in 
my terrible deed. Day and night, day and night! always 
haunted with a fierce thought of sin, and striving help. 
lessly to express it. 

I had come now to that time in my life when I must 
choose a profession. I resolved to me a physician 
from the feeling of making such reparation to humanity 
as I was able, for the life I had destroyed. I thought, if 
I could save life, if I could alleviate suffering, and bring 
blessing instead of affliction, that I might somewhat 
atone for my guilt. If not to the individual, yet to 
humanity at large. No one ever clung to a profession 
with more ardour than I undertook the study of medicine ; 
for it seemed to me my only way of salvation, if indeed 
that were yet possible—a salvation to be worked ont not 
only by chastisement and control of my passions, but by 
active good among my fellow-men. 

I shall never forget the the first patient I attended. 
It was a painful case, where there was much suffering: 
and to the relations—to that poor mother above all— 
bitter anguish. The child had been given over by the 
doctors; and I was called in as the last untried, from 
despair, not from hope; I ordered a new remedy; one 
that few would have the courage to prescribe. The 
effect was almost miraculous, and as the little one breathed 
freer, and that sweet soft sleep of healing crept over her, 
the thick darkness hanging round me lightened per- 
ceptibly. Had I solyed the mystery of my future? 
By work and charity should I come out into the light 
again P and could deeds of reparation dispel that dark. 
re et rarer nee ee ene Segeeal 
repentance—could not touch 

This experience gave me renewed : I devoted 
myself more ardently to my profession, chiefly among 
the poor, and without remuneration. Had I ever ac- 

money, I believe that all my power would have 
gone. And asl saved more and more lives, and light- 


ened more and more the heavy burden of human suffering, 


the dreadful shadow grew fainter. 








I was called suddenly toa dying lady. No namo was 
given me, neither was her station in life nor her condition 
told me. I hurried off without caring to ask questions, 
careful only to heal. When I reached the house, I was 
taken into a room where she lay in a fainting fit on the 
bed. Even before I ascertained her malady—with that 
almost second sight of a practised physician—her wonder- 
fal beauty struck me. Not merely because it was beauty, 
but because it was a face strangely familiar to me, though 
new: strangely speaking of a former love, although, in 
all my practice, I had never loved man or woman indi- 
vidually, 

I roused the lady from her faintness; but rot without 
much trouble. It was more like death than swooning, 
and yielded to my treatment stubbornly. I remained 
with her for many hours; but when I left her, she was 
better. I was obliged to leave her, to attend a poor 
workhouse child. 

I had not been gone long—carrying with me that fair 
face lying in its deathlike trance, with all its golden 
hair scattered wide over the pillow, and the blue lids 
weighing down the eyes, as one carries the remembrance 
of a sweet song lately sung—carrying it, too, as a talis- 
man against that dread shadow which somehow hung 
closer on me to-night; the darkness, too, deepening 
into its original blackness, and the chill lying heavily on 
my heart again—when a messenger hurried after me, 
telling me the lady was dying, and I was to go back 
immediately. I wanted no second bidding. In a moment, 
as it seemed tome, I wasinherroom again. It was dark. 

The lady was dying now, paralysed from her feet 
upward. I saw the death-ring mount higher and higher ; 
that faint, bluish ring with which death marries somo 
of his brides. I bent every energy, every thought to the 
combat. I ordered remedies so strange to the ordinary 
rules of medicine, that it was with difficulty the chemist 
would prepare them. She opened her eyes full upon me, 
and the whole room was filled with the cry of “ Murder- 
er!” They thought the lady had spoken feverishly in 
her death-trance. I alone knew from whence that cry 
had come. 

But I would not yield, and I never quailed, nor feared 
for the result. I knew the power I had to battle with, 
and I knew, too, the powers I wielded. They saved her. 
The blood circulated again through her veins, the faint- 
ness gradually dispersed, the smitten side flung off its 
paralysis, and the blue ring faded wholly from her limbs. 

The lady recovered under my care. And care, such as 
mothers lavish on their children, I poured like life-blood 
on her. I knew that her pulses beat at my bidding; I 
knew that I had given her back her life, which else had 
been forfeit, and that I was her preserver. I almost 
worshipped her. It was the worship of my whole being— 
the tide into which the pent-up sentiment of my long 
years of unloving philanthropy poured like a boundless 
flood. It was my life that I gave her—my destiny that 
I saw in her, my deliverer from the curse of sin, as I 
had been hers from the power of death. I asked no 
more than to be near her, to see her, to hear her voice, 
to breathe the same air with her, to guard and protect 
her. I never asked myself whether I loved as other 
men or not; I never dreamed of her loving me again. I 
did not even know her name or her condition ; she was 
simply “ the lady” to me—the one and only,woman of my 
world. I never cared to analyse more than this. My 
love was part of my innermost being, and I could as 
soon have imagined the earth without its sun as my 
life without the lady. Was this love such as other men 
feel? I know not. I only know there were no hopes 
such as other men have. I did not question my own 
heart of the future: I only knew of love—I did not ask 
for happiness. 

One day I went to see her as usual. She was well 
now; but I still kept up my old habit of visiting her for 
her health. I sat by her for a long time this day, 
wondering, as I often wondered, who it was that sho re- 
sembled, and where I had met her before, and how; for 
I was certain that I had seen her some time in the past. 
She was lying back in an easy-chair—how well I ro- 
member it all !—enveloped in a cloud of white drapery. 
A sofa-table was drawn along the side of her chair, with 
one drawer partly open. Without any intention of 
looking, I saw that it was filled with letters, in two 
different handwritings, and that two miniature cases were 
lying among them. An open letter, in which lay a tress 
of sun-bright hair, was on her knee. It was written in 
a hand that made me start and quiver. I knew the 
writing, though at the moment I could not recognizo 
the writer. 

Strongly agitated, I took the letter in my hand. The 
hair fell acrose my fingers. The darkness gathered close 
and heavy, and there burst from me the self-accusing 

of “ Murderer!” - 

“No not murdered,” said the lady sorrowfully. “ He 
was killed by accident. This letter is from him—my 
dear twin-brother Herbert—written the very day of his 
death. But what can outweigh the blessedness of death 
while we are innocent of sin !’”” 

As she spoke, from some she drew the 
gauzy y round her head. It fell about her soft 
and white as foam. I knew now where I had seen her 
before, lying as now with her sweet faco turned upward 
to the sky; looking, as now, so full of purity and love: 
calling me then to innocence as now to reconciliation. 
Her angel in her likeness had once spoken to me through 
the waves, as Herbert’s spirit now spoke to me in her. 
PS is his portrait,” she continued, opening one of 

cases. 
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The darkness gathered closer and closer. ButI fought 
it off bravely, and, kneeling humbly, for the first time 
I was able to make my confession. I told her all. My 
love for Herbert, but my fierce fury of temper; my sin, 
but also how unintentional; my atonement. And then, 
in the depth of my agony, I turned to implore her to 
forgive me. 

“T do,” she said, weeping. “It was a grievous 
crime—grievous, deadly—but you have expiated it. 
You have repented indeed by self-subjugation, and by 
unwearied labours of mercy and good among your fellow. 
men. I do forgive you, my friend, as Herbert’s spirit 
would forgive you. And,” in a gayer tone, “ my beloved 
husband, who will return to mo to-day, will bless you too 
for preserving his wife, as I bless you for preserving me 
to him.” 

The darkness fell from mo as she kissed my hand. 
Yet it still shades my life; but as a warning, not as a 
curse—a mournful past, not a destroying present. Charity 
and active good among our fellow-men can destroy the 
power of sin within us; and repentance in deeds—not in 
tears, but in the life-long efforts of a resolute man—can 
lighten the blackness of a crime, and remove the curse of 
punishment from us. Work and love: by these may we 
win our pardon, and by these stand out again in the light. 








MODESTE MIGNON. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ernest remained at the door throughout the mass 
without having perceived among the women any one that 
realized his hopes. Modeste, on her part, was unable to 
conquer her emotion until towards the close of the service. 
She experienced a delight which she alone could depict. 
At last she heard the step of a gentlemanly man on tho 
flag-stones, for the mass was over. Ernest made his way 
round the church, in which only the dilettanti of devotion 
now remained, who became the object of his close and 
searching scrutiny. He remarked the excessive trembling 
of the prayer-book in the hands of the veiled person as 
he went round; and as she was the only one who con- 
cealed her countenance, he conceived suspicions, which 
were strengthened by the style of Modeste’s attiro, 
studied with the care of an inquisitive lover. He went 
out as Madame Latournelle quitted the church, and 
followed her at a discreet distance, until he saw her 
enter, with Modeste, her house in the Rue Royale, where, 
according to her custom, Mademoiselle Mignon awaited 
the hour of vespers. After a close scrutiny of the house, 
with its ancient stone escutcheons, Ernest inquired tho 
name of the notary of a passer-by, who designated him, 
almost proudly, Monsieur Latournelle, the first notary of 
Havre. As he strolled along the street with the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the inside of the house, Modeste 
perceived her lover. Thereupon she announced herself 
to be too unwell to attend vespers, and Madame Mignon 
stayed to keep her company. Thus was the trouble of 
poor Ernest’s cruise entirely thrown away. He durst not 
saunter up to Ingouville, for he made it a point of 
honour to obey, and so returned to Paris, after having 
written, while awaiting the coach, a letter which 
Francoise Cochet would receive on the morrow, bearing 
the Havre stamp. 

Every Sunday Monsieur and Madame Latournelle dined 
at the Chalet, whither they re-conducted Modeste after 
vespers. Thus, as soon as the young invalid found her- 
self better, they returned to Ingouville, accompanied by 
Butscha. The happy Modeste then made a charming 
toilette: when she came down to dinner, she forgot her 
disguise, her pretended cold, and hammed— 

“Rien ne dort plus, mon coour ! la violette 
Eléve & Dieu l’encens do son réveil.” * 

Butscha felt a slight shiver pass through him at tho 
aspect of Modeste, so greatly changed did she appear to 
him; for the wings of love had grown out, as it were, 
from her shoulders; she was sylph-like in her manner, 
and her cheeks were tinged with a heavenly glow of 
pleasure. 

“‘ Who is the author of those words which you havo set 
to such pretty music ?” asked Madame Mignon. 

“Canalis; mamma,” she replied, becoming instantly 
suffused with a rich crimson from her neck to her fore- 
head. 

“Canalis!” exclaimed the dwarf, who learnt from 
Modeste’s accent and her blush the only part of her 
secret of which he was hithertoignorant. “ He, the great 
poet, make romances ?” d 

“ It is only some simple stanzas,” said she, “ to which I 
have ventured to adapt reminiscences of German airs.” 

“No, no,” replied Madame Mignon; “that musio is 
your own, my child!” 

Modeste, feeling the crimson colour mounting higher 
in her face every moment, withdrew, taking Butscha with 
her, into the little garden. 

“You can render me a great service,” she said in a 
low tone. “ Dumay is very reserved with me and my 
mother respecting the fortune which my father brings 
back: I wish to know the truth concerning it. Did not 
Dumay at one time send more than five hundred 
thousand francs to my father? My father is not the 
man to absent himself for four years merely to double his 
capital. Now he returns in his own ship, and the share 
he makes over to Dumay amounts to nearly six hundred 
thousand francs.” 
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“It is not worth while to question Dumay,” said 
Butecha. “Your father lost, as you are aware, four 
millions before he went away, and he has no doubt re- 
gained them, He would have to give to Dumay ten per 
cent. of his profits, and, from the fortune which the 
worthy Breton acknowledges possessing, my master and 
myself suppose that the colonel’s wealth must amount to 
something like six or seven millions.” 

“© my father!” exclaimed Modeste, folding her arms 
upon her breast, and lifting her eyes towards heaven, 
“ you have twice given me life !” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” said Butecha, “ you love a poet ? 
That species of man is always more or less of a Narcissus! 
Will he be capable of loving you as you should be loved ? 
An artist in phrases, occupied in adjusting words, is very 
tiresome. A poet is no more identical with poetry than 
the seed with the blossom.” 

“ Butscha, I never saw such a beautiful man !” 

“ Beauty, mademoiselle, is a veil which always serves to 
hide numerous imperfections.” 

“ He has the most angelic heart in the world!” 

“ God t that you may be right!” said the dwarf, 
clasping bis hands, “and may you be happy! This man 
will have, as you have, a servant in Jean Butscha. I 
will no longer be a notary then; I shall devote myself to 
study—to the sciences...” 

“ And why ?” 

“Why, mademoiselle! In order to educate your 
children, if you deign to allow me to be their preceptor. 
Ah! if you would accept my advice! Look you, leave 
this matter to me. I will find the means to- penetrate 
this man’s life and manners—to discover whether he is 
good—whether he is passionate or gentle—whether he 
entertains that respect for you which you deserve— 
whether he is capable of absolute love, by preferring 
you to all others, even to his talent...” 

“ And what does that matter, ifI love him?” said she 


naively. 

“Well! that is truo,” exclaimed the hunchback. 

At this moment Madame Mignon was saying to 
her frionds—“ My daughter has seen this morning the 
man that she loves!” 

“It must have been, then, that sulphur-coloured 
waistooat that puzzled you so, Latournelle,” exclaimed 
the notary’s wife. ‘That young man had a pretty little 
white rose in his button-hole...” 

. “ Ah!” said the mother, “ the token of recognition !”” 

“He wore the badgo of an officer of the Legion of 
Honour,” resumed the legal lady, ‘ He was a charming 
man! But we aro deceiving ourselves: Modeste never 
raised her veil, was wrapped up like some fright of a poor 
old womas, and...” 

“Then,” said the notary, “ sh» declared herself ill; but 
she has thrown asido her wrappings, and seems wonder- 
fully well.” | 

“It is incomprehensible !” exclaimed Dumay. 

 “ Alas! it is now as clear as day,” said the notary. 
’ “My child,” said Madame Mignon to Modeste, as she 
yame in again, followed by Butscha, “ didn’t you see at 
dhurch to-day a well-dressed, gentlemanly young man, 
who wore a white rose in his button-hole, and bore the 
ber of the Legion of Honour ?” 

“Oh, I saw him! “ said Butecha quickly, perceiving in 

one’s fixed attention the trap into which Modeste 
might fall.” It was Grindot, the architect, with 
whom the town is negotiating for the restoration of the 
church. He has come from Paris; I saw him examining 
the exterior this morning when I started for Sainte- 


“ Ah! was it an architect? I was puzzled what to 
make of him,” said Modeste, to whom tho dwarf had 
thus afforded time to recover herself. 

Dumay scrutinized Butscha with a side look. Modeste, 
now on her guard, assumed an impenetrable air. Dumay’s 
distrust was excited to the highest pitch, and ‘he resolved 
to call at the mayor's office on the morrow, to learn 
whether the expected architect had really appeared in 


For his part, Butscha, anxious respecting Modeste’s 
fature, determined to go to Paris to act the spy upon 
Canalis. 


Gobenheim to play whist, and repressed by 
his presence all the sentiments in fermentation. Modeste 
awaited with a kind of impatience her mother’s bed- 
time ; she wished to write, and she never wrote but at 
night. Here is the letter dictated to her by love when 
she thought everybody fast asleep :— 

“To Monsizur pe CANALIS. 

* Ah, my well-beloved friend! What atrocious false- 

hoods are your portraits in the windows of the 


! And I was in ecstasies over that horrible 
I feel ashamed to love so handsome a man. 
No; Lcould not imagine that the Parisian ladies should 
be so stupid as not behold in you the fulfilment of their 





those of an Italian cathedral, scintillated above my head. 
The melodious notes which the angels chant to martyrs, 
and which make them forget their sufferings, accompanied 
the organ! The tiresome streets of Havre seemed like 
flowery paths. I recognised in the sea an old friend, 
whose language, full of sympathy for me, I was not quite 
able to understand. I saw clearly that the roses of my 
garden and conservatory had long adored me, and were 
softly whispering to me to love: they all smiled upon 
me on my return from church, and I heard your name, 
Melchior, murmured by the blossoms—I read it written 
upon the clouds! Yes, I am called into life, thanks to 
you-—a finer poet than that formal-looking Lord Byron, 
whose face was as gloomy as his own cloudy climate. 
Wedded by a single glance from thy Orient eyes, which 
pierced through my black veil, my soul became a part of 
thine, and the new guest of my bosom set me in a glow 
from head to foot. Ah! the life which we receive from 
our mother is not equal to this. A blow that thou 
mightest receive would affect me at the same moment, 
and my existence is no longer explained but by thy 
thought. I know now the use of the divine harmony of 
music—it was invented by the angels to express love. 

“To have genius and to be handsome, my Melchior, is 
too much. A man should be compelled to take his 
choice of these endowments at his birth. But when I 
think of the treasures of tenderness and’ affection that 
you have awakened in me this month ago, I ask myself 
if I am dreaming. You are a mystery to me! What 
woman would give you up without dying? Ah! 
jealousy has entered into my heart with a love of which 
Thad not dreamt. Could I have imagined such an in- 
cendiary P What an inconceivable and novel fantasy! 
I would thou wert ugly, now! How many follies did I 
perpetrate on reaching home! All the yellow dahlias 
recalled your pretty vest to me; all the white roses were 
my friends, and I saluted them with a glance that be- 
longed to you, as I do now entirely. The colour of the 
gloves that assumed an elegant shape from the gentle- 
manly hand—all, even to the sound of your footstep 
upon the pavement, is reproduced in memory with such 
fidelity that for sixty years I should be able to recall 
the most trifling circumstances of this festival day, 
such as ‘the particular hue of the air, or the sunbeams 
playing upon a column. I shall hear the prayer that 
youinterrupted ; I shall breathe the incense of the altar, 
and I shall fancy I see above our heads the hands of the 
priest who blest us both at the moment when you passed, 
in giving his last benediction! The good Abbé Marcellin 

already married us! The superhuman pleasure of 
experiencing this new world of unexpected emotions can 
only be equalled by the joy I feel in relating them to 
you—in sending back all my happiness to him who has 
shed it into my heart with the bounty ofasun. There- 
fore no more veils, by beloved! Return to me—oh, 
return quickly! I unmask myself with pleasure. 

* You must, no doubt, have heard speak of the house 
of Mignon at Havre? Well, through the effect of an 
irreparable misfortune, I am the sole heiress of the 
family. Do not think lightly of us, for we are descended 
from a gallant knight of Auvergne. The arms of the 
Mignons of La Bastie will not dishonour those of the 
Canalis family. We bear gules, with a bend sable 
charged with four bezants or, at each quarter a patriarchal 
cross or, surmounted by a cardinal’s hat, and supported by 
fiocchi. My friend, I shall be faithful to our device— 
Una fides, unus Dominus! The true faith, and a single 
master ! 

“ Perhaps, my friend, you will be inclined to sarcasm 
respecting my name, after all I have been doing and that 
I have here avowed to you. I am named Modeste. 
Therefore I have never deceived you in subscribing 
myself O, d’Este M. Neither have I misled you in 
speaking of my fortune; it will, I believe, reach the 
amount which rendered you so virtuous. I know so well 
that with you fortune is an unimportant consideration, 
that I speak to you of it frankly. Nevertheless, let me 
tell you how glad I am to be able to give to our happiness 
the liberty of thought and action which wealth provides— 
to be enabled to say, ‘Let us go!’ When we are seized 
with a fancy for foreign travel—to speed along in a 
fine carriage, seated side by side, without anxiety respecting 
money —glad, in short, that I can give you the right to 
say to the king, ‘I have the wealth which you require 
in peers!’ In this Modeste Mignon will be of some 
service to you, and her gold will be applied to the noblest 
purpose. As for your servant, you have seen her once, 
at her window, in dishabille. Yes, ‘the fair daughter of 


I have told you already, the life of life. Love, pure and 
legitimate—love that my father, at last returned wealthy 
from his , will authorize—has lifted me up with his 
hand, at the same infantine and powerful, from the 
depth of the tomb in which I slept. 

“You have awakened me as the sun awakes the 


afraid that I am not worthy of my 
in his 


am 

only a wakdecs, hs eliethe Resiloe Re 
her great liberties, like the player with false dice after 
having cheated the Chevalier de Grammont. Dear poet, 
I shall be thy Mignon ; ts Been Pee e of 
Goethe, for thou wilt not me. my native 











country—thy heart—wilt thou? At the moment while 


I am penning this vow of betrothal, a nightingale in 
Vilquin’s park is answering for thee. Oh, tell me 
quickly that the nightingale, in trilling his pure, sweet, 
fall note, which has filled my heart with joy and love 
like an Annunciation, has not spoken falsely ! 

“ My father will pass through Paris; he is coming from 
Marseilles. The firm of Mongenod, with which he has 
been in correspondence, will know his address. Go and 
see him, my beloved Melchior: tell him that you love 
me, and don’t attempt toexpress to him how much I love 
you. Let that for ever be a secret between God and us! 
On my part, my adored one, I am about to confess all to 
my mother. The daughter of the Wallenrod-Tustall- 
Bartenstilds will set me in the right with her caresses; 
she will enjoy our poem, so secret, so romantic, so human 
and at the same time divine! You have the avowal of the 
daughter; win the consent of the Count of La Bastie, 
the father of your “* MopEsTE.” 


“P.S8.—Above all, come not to Havre without ob- 
taining my father’s permission, and, if you love me, you 
will contrive to discover him as he passes through Paris.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“WHat are you doing at this hour, Mademoiselle 
Modeste ?”. asked Dumay. 
“Tam writing to my father,” she replied to the old 
soldier: “didn’t you tell me yon should start to- 
morrow ?” 
Dumay had no answer to make; he retired to his 
chamber, while Modeste began writing a long letter to 
her father. 
On the morrow, Frangoise Cochet, quite frightened on 
seeing the Havre stamp, came to the Chalet to deliver to 
her young mistress the following letter, and take away 
that which Modeste had written :— 


“To MADEMOISELLE O. p’Estz M. 

“My heart told me that you were the woman so 
carefully veiled and disguised, placed between Monsieur 
and Madame Latournelle, who have but one child, a son. 
Ah! dearly-loved one, if you are in a humble position, 
without grandeur, without high birth, without fortune 
even, you know not what my joy will be! You ought to 
know me now: why did you not tell me the truth? I 
am no poet but by love, by the heart, by you. Oh, how 
powerful must my affection be to enable me to remain 
here, in this Norman hotel, instead of coming up to 
Ingouville, which I can see from my windows! Will you 
love me asI love you? To depart from Havre for Paris 
in this uncertainty, is not that being punished for loving, 
as severely as if I had committed a crime? I have 
obeyed blindly. Oh, let me have a letter speedily! for if 
you have been mysterious, I have returned you mystery for 
mystery, and I ought at last to throw off the mask, to 
inform you how little I am of a poet, and to abdicate my 
borrowed glory.’ 


This letter disturbed Modeste exceedingly. She could 
not recall her own, which Frangoise had already posted 
by the time her mistress was seeking the signification of 
the last few lines by re-perusing them; but she went up 
to her chamber, and wrote a reply, in which she de- 
manded an explanation. ‘ 

During these little events others as trifling were 
happening in Havre, which were soon to make Modeste 
forget her present cause of anxiety. Dumay, going down 
early into the town, learned at once that no architect had 
arrived on the previous day. Furious at the falsehood 
of Butscha, he hurried from the mayor’s office to La- 
tournelle’s. 

“But where is that Master Butscha of yours?’ ho 
inquired of his friend the notary, as he missed the clerk 
from his desk. 

* Butscha, my friend, is on his road to Paris by steamer. 
He met in the harbour this morning, very early, a sailor 
who told him that his father, the Swedish sailor, is rich. 
Butscha’s father, he said, had gone to the Indies, got 
into the service of some prince—Mahrattas or something 
—and he’s in Paris...” 

“A pack of stuff! Lies every word of it! Oh, Pil 
find this confounded hunchback out! I’m off to Paris 
express for that,” cried Dumay. ‘“ Butscha is deceiving 
us! he knows something about Modeste, and has told us 
nothing. If I find him mixed up with that—well, ho 
shall never be a notary: I’ll send him to his mother, to 
his native mud! I'll twist his...” 

“Stop, stop, my friend! Never hang a person without 
fair trial!” interposed Latournelle, frightened by Dumay’s 
exas jon. 

ha’ lained upon what his suspicions were 
founded, Dumoy bogged Medame Latournelle to look 
after Modeste at the Chalet during his absence. 

* You will find the colonel in Paris,” said the notary. 
** Among the shipping news this morning, in the Journal 
du Commerce, I saw under the head of Marseilles—look, 
here is the passage!” he added, taking up the paper: 
“¢The Bettina Mignon, captain Mignon, arrived on tho 
6th of October ;’ and here we are at the 17th. Havre 
knows of your chief’s arrival by now, and...” 

Dumay, begging to excuse him, hurried 
back to the Chalet, and arrived just as Modeste had 
sealed the letter to her father and that to Canalis. 
Except the address, these two letters were precisely 
similar, in shape and thickness. Modeste thought she 
lh sag that directed to her father upon that to her 
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lieutenant was speaking warmly to Madame Mignon in 
the parlour, confiding to her the dreaded intelligence 
which he had derived from the duplicity of Modeste and 
Butscha’s complicity with her. 

“ T tell you, madame,” he exclaimed, “it is a serpent 
that we have been warming in our bosom! There is no 
room for a soul in those fag-ends of humanity !” 

Modeste placed the letter addressed to her father in 
her apron-pocket, under the impression that she was 
putting there the one destined for her lover, and came 
down with that for Canalis in her hand, as she heard 
Dumay speak of his immediate departure for Paris. 

“ What have you to say against my mysterious dwarf, 
and what are you talking so loudly about?” she said, as 
she appeared at the door of the parlour. 

“Butscha, mademoiselle, has started for Paris this 
morning, and no doubt you know what for! I suppose 
he has gone to manage matters with that little pretended 
architect, with the sulphur-coloured vest: but, woe be to 
the hunchback for the falsehood, he has not arrived yet!” 

Modeste was confounded. She conjectured that the 
dwarf had departed on an investigation into the morals 
of Canalis. She turned pale, and sat down. 

“ll follow him—I’ll find him out!” said Dumay. 
“J presume that is the letter for your father?” he added, 
holding out his hand. “TI shall find him at Mongenod’s, 
provided we do not pass each other on the way.” 

Modeste gave him the letter. Little Dumay, who read 
without spectacles, glanced mechanically at the address. 

“Monsieur le Baron de Canalis, Rue de Paradis- 
Poisonniére, No. 29!” exclaimed the lieutenant. ‘ What 
on earth does this mean ?” 

“ Ah, my daughter! that is the man you love!” ex- 
claimed Madame Mignon. “The stanzas you set to 
music were his...” 

“And that is his portrait, I “suppose, that you have 
up there framed ?” said Dumay. 

“Give me back that letter, Monsieur Dumay !”’ said Mo- 
deste, with the fierceness of a lioness defending her young. 

“ There it is, mademoiselle,” replied the lieutenant. 

Modeste placed the letter in her bosom, and handed to 
Dumay the one intended for her father. 

“I know what you are capable of, Dumay,” said she; 
“but if you take a step against Monsieur Canalis, I shall 

take one out of this house, and never return to it!” 

“You are killing your mother, mademoiselle,” said 
Dumay, going out, and calling his wife. 

The poor mother had fainted, touched to the heart by 
Modeste’s fatal speech. 

“Good bye, wife!” said the Breton, embracing the 
little American lady: “ save the mother; I am going to 
save the daughter if I can.” 

Leaving Modeste and Madame Dumay to attend to 
Madame Mignon, he made his preparations for the 
journey in a few mowents, and hastened down to Havre. 
An hour afterwards he was travelling by post with that 
‘apidity which only passion or speculation can impart 
to wheels. 

Presently, recalled to life by the attentions of Modeste, 
Madame Mignon retired to her chamber supported by 
her daughter, to whom, for all reproach, she said when 
they were alone, “ Unhappy child, what have you done? 
Why conceal this from me? am I, then, so severe ?” 

“Oh, I was going to tell ‘you all frankly !” replied the 
maiden, weeping. 

She related all to her mother; she read to her the 
letters and the replies; she picked to pieces, and cast, 
petal by petal, into the heart of the good German the 
rose of her poem. Half the day was consumed in this 
revelation. When the confession was ended, and she 
perceived almost a smile on the lips of the too indulgent 
blind woman, she threw herself into her arms, all in tears. 

“O mother!” she said amid her sobs, “ you, whose 
heart, all gold and poesy, is as a chosen vessel moulded 
by God to contain love pure, unique, and heavenly, 
which fills up the whole of life!—you, whom I would 

imitate by loving none in the world but my husband !— 
you will understand how bitter are the tears I now shed, 
and which moisten your hands. This butterfly with 
variegated wings—this spirit reared with maternal cares 
by your daughter—my love, my sacred love, that animated, 
living mystery, has fallen into vulgar hands! They are 
going to tear its wings and soil its down, under the vulgar 
pretext of putting me on my guard—of learning whether 
my Melchior has a good incume; whether he has ever 
engaged in intrigues ; whether he is culpable in the eyes 
of worldly men for some episode of his youth, which is 
now to our love as the cloud that yesterday obscured the 
sun! Qh, what are th going todo? Feel my hand, 
mother—I am burning with fever! They are killing me !” 

, Modeste, seized with a deadly shiver, was compelled to 
lie down on the bed, and occasioned the liveliest concern 
to her mother, Madame Latournelle, and Madame 
Dumay, who attended her during the lieutenant’s journey 
to Paris, whither the logic of events transports our 

for a while, 


-upon the work into which 
is divinity made manifest ; 
i create it 





love ? Thus the poor referendary exclaimed, with the 
delight of an applauded author, “ At last I am loved !” 

When a woman, virtuous or not, has once uttered tho 
phrase—‘“ You are such a handsome man!” though it 
be a falsehood—if a man opens his ears to receive the 
subtle poison of that sentence, he is bound by everlasting 
chains to that charmer, whether she speak truly, falsely, 
or simply from infatuation : she becomes his world then ; 
he thirsts for a repetition of the flattery, and never tires 
of it, be he evena prince!’ Ernest paced his room proudly ; 
he contemplated himself at three-quarter face, in profile, 
and at full face before the glass; he essayed to criticise 
himself; but the voice of a persuasive tempter whispered 
to him, “ Modeste is right!” And he returned to the 
letter; he read it over again; he beheld his heavenly 
blond, and conversed with her! Then, in the middle of 
his ecstasy, he was struck with this torturing thought— 
“* She believes me to be Canalis, and she is a millionaire !” 
All his high spirits fell at once, as a man falls who, 
walking in his sleep on a house-top, is startled by a 
sudden exclamation, and tumbles to the pavement with a 
crash. “ Without the halo of fame, I should be ugly,” he 
muttered: “What a terrible plight I have got into!” 

La Briére was too much the man of his own letters,— 
he had too much of the pure and noble heart they 
evinced, to hesitate at the call of honour. He resolved 
to go immediately, and confess all to Modeste’s father, 
if he was in Paris, and to acquaint Canalis with the 
serious result of their Parisian pleasantry. To a young 
man of his delicacy, the greatness of the fortune in 
question was a decisive motive. Above all things, ho 
would not let it be suspected that the entanglements of 
this correspondence, so sincere on his side, had been 
devised to secure the dower of a bride. The tears came 
into his eyes as he started from home along the Rue 
Chantereine, to call upon Mongenod, the banker, whoso 
fortune, alliances, and connection were in part created by 
the minister who was his own protector. 

At the moment while La Briére was consulting with 
the chief of the Mongenod firm, and extracting from him 
all the information which his peculiar position necessi- 
tated, a scene was enacting at the residence of Canalis 
which might have been foreseen from the abrupt de- 
parture of the lieutenant. 

Like a true soldier of the Imperial school, Dumay, 
whose blood had been at boiling point during the journey, 
represented to himself a poet as a fellow of no con- 
sequence—a dog of a versifier, housed in a garret, clad 
in a black suit white at all the seams—whose linen is 
anonymous, and whose fingers have a better acquaintance 
with ink than with soap—presenting, in short, tho ap- 
pearance of having tumbled from the moon, when not 
seated at his scribbling in the posture of a Butscha. 
But the ebullition that bubbled in his brain and heart 
received, as it were, a cold-water application when he 
passed the entrance of the mansion inhabited by the 
poet—when he beheld a servant washing a carriago in 
the court-yard—when he perceived in a magnificent 
dining-room a valet attired like a banker, to whom a 
footman had referred him, and who informed him as he 
took in his appearance with a supercilious glance, that 
Monsieur le Baron was not to be seen. “ Monsieur le 
Baron,” he concluded, “is preparing to attend the 
council of state to-day.” 

“Am I really, then,” said Dumay, “at the residence 
of Monsieur Canalis, who writes poems ?” 

“ Monsieur le Baron de Canalis,” replied the valet de 
chambre, “ is really the great poet you speak of; but ho 
is also mattre des requétes at the council of state, and 
attached to the ministry of foreign affairs.” 

Dumay, who had come with the intention of snubbing 
a poverty-stricken poet, was confounded at finding him- 
self about to be introduced to a high functionary of the 
state. The room in which he was waiting, remarkable 
for its magnificence, offered to his contemplation the 
cross of the Legion of Honour gleaming upon Canalis’s 
black coat which the valet had thrown across a chair- 
back. Presently his eyes were attracted by the lustre 
and beauty of a silver-gilt cup, upon which the words, 
“ Donné par Mavame,” struck him. Then, as a kind of 
pendant to this, his glance fell upon a vase of Sévres 
porcelain, bearing the inscription, “‘ Donné par Madame 
la Dauruine.” These mute admonitions brought Dumay 
to his senses whilst the valet was inquiring of his 
master whether he would receive a stranger named 
Dumay, who had come from Havre expressly to see him. 

_ What sort of a person is it?” said is. 

“ A gentlemanly man with military decorations.” 

Upon a sign of assent, the valet left the room, and 
returning in a few moments, announced, “ Monsieur 
Dumay !” 

When he heard himself announced—when he was in 
the presence of Canalis, within a study as rich as it was 
elegant, with his feet on a carpet as fine as he had ever 
seen in the villa of the Mignons, and was met by the cool 
well-bred stare of the poet, who was playing with the 
tassels of his sumptuous dressing , Daumay was so 
completely confused that he allowed himself to be ques- 
tioned by the t man :— 

“To what fo I owe the honour of your visit, mon- 
sieur ?” ie 

‘* Monsieur...” said Dumay, who remained standing. 
with me at any length,” inter- 
rupted Canalis, “ I beg you will be seated.” 

And Canalis plunged himself i 


hands over the upper one, which was raised 
looked fixedly at Dumay, who me- 


with his eyes, 





chanically assumed the attitude of a soldier in the 
presence of his officer. 

“T am listening to you, monsieur,” said the poet: 
“my moments are precious ; the minister awaits me...” 

“ Monsieur,” resumed Dumay, “I will be brief. You 
have seduced, I know not how, the affections of a young 
lady of Havre, beautiful and rich, the sole hope of two 
noble families, and I come to demand what your in- 
tentions are.” 

Canalis, who for three months had been much engaged 
in grave affairs, wishing to be appointed a commander of 
the Legion of Honour and minister at one of the German 
courts, had completely forgotien the letter from Havre. 
“TP?” he exclaimed. 

“You!” repeated Dumay. 

“Monsieur,” replied Canalis smiling, “I know no 
more of what you mean than if you were talking Hebrew 
to me. I, seduce a young girl’s affections !—I, who...” 
and Canalis finished his sentence by a haughty smile. 
“ Hark ye, monsieur! Iam not such a child ag to amuse 
myself in stealing your little wild fruit, when I have fair 
and excellent fruit-gardens at my disposal, in which grow 
and ripen the finest peaches in the world. All Paris 
knows on whom my affections are bestowed. That there 
should be at Havre a young girl inspired with a certain 
admiration, unmerited by me, for the verses I have made, 
would not astonish me, my dear sir. It is a matter of 
common occurrence. Look here! you perceive this 
pretty ebony coffer, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and 
bound with lace-like iron-work. This coffer belonged to 
Pope Leo X.: it was presented to me by the Duchess of 
€haulieu, who received it from the King of Spain. I 
have devoted it to the reception of letters, which I receive 
from all parts of Europe, from unknown women or girls. 
Oh, I have the deepest regard for these bouquets of 
flowers, plucked from the soul itself, and sent to me inj 
moment of enthusiasm worthy of respect. Yes, for me 
the glow of a heart is a noble and sublime thing! 
Others, your sarcastic people, twist up these letters for 
cigar-lights, or give them to their wives for curl-papers : 
but for myself, 1 am a boy in feeling, monsieur; I have 
too much delicacy not to preserve these offerings, so 
frank and disinterested, in a kind of ark. In short, I 
receive them with a sort of veneration; and at my 
death I shall have them burnt before my eyes. I don’t 
care who may think me ridiculous; I possess gratitude, 
and these testimonies aid me in supporting criticism and 
the tiresomeness of a literary life. WhenTI receive in 
my back the shot of an enemy ambushed in a journal, 
I look at this box, and I say to myself, ‘ There are, hero 
and there, a few souls whose wounds have been cured, 
alleviated, or stanched by me!” 

This bit of poetry, delivered with the talent of a 
great actor, petrified the little cashier, whose eyes 
distended themselves, and whose astonishment amused 
the great poet. 

“For your sake,” said this peacock who was showing 
off his tail, “ and out of regard for a position that | 
appreciate, I offer to open this treasure, and you aro 
welcome to search it for your young lady; but I can 
assure you your trouble will be thrown away: I have a 
good memory for names, and you are labouring under an 
error that...” 

“ And that’s what becomes of a poor child in this 
great whirlpool called Paris!” exclaimed Iki may—* tho 
beloved of her parents, the joy of her friends, the hope of 
all, caressed by all, the pride of a family, for whom six 
devoted persons make a rampart of their hearts and 
fortunes against all misfortune!’ Dumay resumed. 
after a pause, “ Look you, monsieur; you are a great 
poet, and I am only a poor soldier. During fifteen years 
that I served my country, and in the lowest ranks, I 
have felt the wind of more than one bullet in my face ; 
I have traversed Siberia, where I was detained prisoner ; 
the Russians have thrown me on a kitbit like a thing — 
such have been my sufferings, and I have beheld my 
comrades dying in heaps :—well! you have just made my 
marrow shiver as I have never felt it before !” 

Dumay thought he had moved tho poet; but he had 
merely flattered him—an almost impossible feat, for tho 
ambitious Canalis no longer remembered the first balmly 
phial that eulogy had poured upon his head. 

“Yes, my brave fellow!” said the poet solemnly, 
placing his hand upon Dumay’s shoulder, and relishing 
the joke of making an Imperial soldier shiver, “ this 
maiden is everything to you. But what is she in 
society ? Nothing. Suppose at this moment the Em- 
peror of China should expire, and put all the nation in 
mourning—would that cause you much grief? Tho 
English are killing thousands of men valued by us in 
the East, and the Indians are burning the loveliest woman 
in their land at a funeral pyre—but you haven’t break 
fasted, I suppose; won’t you take a cup of coffee? At 
this very moment, in Paris, many an infant may be cast 
into the world upon a bed of straw, without linen 
provided to clothe it!—Here is some delicious tea, in a 
cup worth five louis—and I write poems to make tho 
Parisian women exclaim, ‘Charming! charming! divine! 
delicious! that touches one’s soul.’ Social nature, like 
material nature, is very oblivious, monsieur. You will 
be astonished in ten years’ time at the step have 
now taken. You are in a town where Sikes where 
they are married, where they are Molized, without 
attracting public notice,—where the girl poisons herself, 

or the man of genius founders with his cargo of great 


thoughts, in close vicinity, often under the same roof, 
without ing each other; for Paris is too large for 
@ man to himself about 





individual events or 
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misfortunes among the crowd. And you come to ask one 
to weep with you over such an ordinary matter—the 
ey te 8 @ young girl of Havre! Oh, really you are...” 

z you call yourself a poet!” exclaimed Dumay. 
“ Yon feel nothing, then, of what you write ?” 

“ Ah! if we experienced all the woes and the joys of 
which we sing, we should be worn out in a few months 
like a pair of boots!” replied the poet, with a smile. 
** But you shall not have come from Havre to Paris, and 
to visit Canalis, without having something to take back 
with you. Soldier!”—and Canalis assumed the air of an 
Homeric hero—“ learn this from the poet: Every great 
sentiment in & man is a poem so personal that even his 
best friend cannot share in it. It is a treasure peculiarly 
his own—it is...” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you,” said Daumay, who 
contemplated Canalis with horror—“ have you been to 
Havre ?” 

“I passed a night and a day there, in the spring of 
1824, as I was going to London.” 

** You are man of honour,” resumed Dumay ; “can you 
give me your word that you are unacquainted with 
Modeste Mignon ?” 

“The first time I ever heard the name,” replicd 
Canalis. 

“ Ah, monsieur !” exclaimed Dumay, “ into what dark 
intrigue have I plunged my foot! Can I reckon upon 
ead aid my researches, for I am sure some ono has 

making an ill use of your name? You should have 
received a letter from Havre yesterday !” 

“TI have received none! Be assured, monsieur,” said 
Canalis, “ that I will do all in my power to be useful to 

ou.” 
. Dumay retired, with a heart full of anxiety, believing 
that the frightful Butscha had donned the skin of this 
great poet to seduce Modeste’s affections ; whilst, on the 
contrary, Butscha, intellectual and subtle as a prince 
bent upon vengeance, was prying into tho life and 
actions of Canalis, escaping all observation by his little- 
—_ like an insect that insinuates itself into the heart 
a tree, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE QUEEN OF THE HIVE. 


Upon a grassy mound I musing lay 

One summer afternoon, in the still shade 

Of fragrant jasmine and clematis bowers, 

In one of those old gardens of the West, 

Where flowers blossom’d at their own sweet will, 
Half hidden in the grass and tangled ferns, 
Some opening to the sun and amorous breeze, 
And others to the dainty kiss of dew. 

The whisper’d music of the dancing leaves 

And trickling water from an old moss-fount, 
And the mellifluous refrains of the thrush, 
Were made more slumbrous by the hum of bees; 
And so I fell asleep—but in my dream 

The drowsy music of the droning bees 

Seem’d by enchantment grown articulate, 

And I remember this, the song I heard 

Sung by the Queen of that industrious realm, 
Whose busy hive, close by among the trees, 
Was magnified by Sleep into a World :— 


I’m Queen, I’m Queen of a fairy realm— 
Of woodland, vale, and lea ; 

And many a Queen of the race of men 
Might Asin to envy me. 


My people I love, and they love me, 
And all are so | and true, 

That their chief delight is to work and live 
For the good that they can do. 


They have built me a —— richly dight, 
And they bring me the daintiest store 

From rings which Fairy-feet have blest 
With wealth for evermore. 
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"Beneath th changeful sky. 


And the primrose, and violet, and crocus bright 
train, 


‘Are t by the Flower 's 
tte Aa to the wedi ieen we 
May forget the wind and the rain, 


I wander in cool and ferny grots, 
. _ Or sail in a rose-leaf boat 

Down the crystal stream in the golden light 
Where the lily-flowers float. 

And many a blue-eyed maiden fair 
I’ve seen in these fairy spots, 

Stooping to gather the graceful flowers 
They call forget-me-nots. 

And I read the secret in her eyes, 
When I see her in later hours 

Give kiss for kiss to the pride of her heart, 
For whom she has gather’d the flowers ! 


In Summer the jasmine woos me forth, 
And she cools me with daintiest wine; 
And a sweet enchantment through mo thrills, 
As her white arms round me twine. 
Sometimes for my feast tho strawberry blooms ; 
And when from its sweets I whirl, 
The currant puts forth her juicy gems 
Of jet, and ruby, and pearl! 
The rose for me is a palace grand, 
And I pass through its portals fair, 
And the richest feast in its banquet-hall 
The Fairy sprites prepare. 
And the Fairies that dwell in the heart of the rose 
For beauty all others eclipse, 
And so sweet a welcome their fair queen gives 
That I faint on her perfumed lips. 
And when the sky is shadow’d with clouds, 
And I need the spells of prayer, 
Oh! the holiest shrine is the lily pale, 
And I often worship there. 
And the sweetest of music ever is mine; 
But the sweetest that faintly swells 
Is sound too pure for mortal ears, 
As it peals from the gay blue-bells, 
I know the language of the birds, 
And I list to their tales of love 
The warbled sweets of the nightingale, 
Or the lark as he soars above. 
I love that poet of all the birds 
As he soars from the dewy sod— 
The poet of birds, because he sings 
Nearest to Heaven and God. 


And when to my palace at night I come, 
There’s music sweet and clear ; 
And my people show me the riches they’ve brought 
From lands afar and near. 
And they feed me with daintiest honey-wine, 
And carefully guard my crown, 
Whilst with fragrance and musio I fall asleep 
On a bed of rose-leaf down. 


THE PENCILLED LINE. 
(Written after noticing a pencilled line in a copy of Mr. Tennyson’s 
“ Princess.”) 


A year ago, when Summer’s glorious sun 
Spangled the blue sea with its gems of light, 
And heart and life seem’d like the swelling tide 
Breaking with music round the happy shore— 
Ella, the angel of my love, for whom 

My heart has won and fost a Paradise, 

Traced with a hand once fondly prest in mine 
This pencill’d line beneath the Poet’s thought— 
“Than not be noble, better not be at all.” 


Oh ! words of life in this drear world of death, 

They come like echoes of an angel’s song, 

Like sounds of music from that far-off sea 

Which once conceal’d these black and desolate rocks, 
Even as Love with fairy hopes conceal’d 

Sorrows of Change then sleeping in the heart: 

And though the self-same hand that traced this line 
Pluck’d from my being Life’s best passion-flower, 
And bound a crown of thorns upon my brow, 

Yet would I kiss it for this legacy— 

This wealth of thought left in the priceless words— 
“Than not be noble, better not be at all.” 


Since last we met, like writings on the sand 

How many hopes have vanish’d, pleasures flown, 
Feelings and thoughts our hearts can know no more: 
Yet ’midst the ruins of the heart I stand, 

And seeing these words, I dream I hear thy voice 
Sweet as before thy spirit pass’d from me 

And ’mongzst the living I beheld thee, dead— 

The angel flown that blest my life with love— 
The fountain frozen, whose celestial spray 

Gave life and fragrance to the heart’s first flowers ; 
So will I take them as thy parting words, 

Sacred as if the last from dying lipsp— 
Remembering ‘midst the strife of men and things, 
The wreck of pleasure and the death of Love— 

“ Than not be noble, better not be at sll.” 
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Songs for Music. 


It is intended from month to month, under this title, to publish suit. 
able “Songs for Music.” Applications from composers desiring to 
uso the same, must be accompanied with a copy of their arrange- 

(not necessarily for publication), addressed to the Editor 
“Musical Monthly” Office.) 





CRICKETERS’ SONG. 


Beneath the green boughs of the beautiful trees 
I saw you, friends, gather to-day— 

Strong hearts, bold and free as the fetterless breeze-- 
And [ heard your exulting shout, “ Play!” 

But as I beheld you all earnest to win 
A leaf from the chaplet of fame, 

I thought how much life from without and within 
Resembles this fine, manly game! 


For in the great world we may see, day by day, 
Each man in the game takes his parts; 

And sounds that may well be interpreted—“ Play!” 
Are echoed from far crowded marts. 

Dame Fortune gives long splendid “innings” to some, 
And others have longer to wait; 

But let’s all do our best, friends, whatever may come, 
And we shall win early or late! 


Let’s all take some side—true friend with his friend, 
Determined the wrong to oppose; 

Let us “ block” well the balls the devil may send, 
And “ bow! out ” the last of our foes! 

Let us always be known as the friends of “ Fair Play,” 
Though tempted and tried all the more; 

So that when the game’s over, you may, as to-day, 
Feel delight, not ashamed of the score. 


May the “ balls” of Misfortune around us fly “ wide,” 
And may men ne’er deride with a shout, 
To find us the victims of error or pride, 
Amidst our temptations “caught out”! 
But with health in the cheek, and with love-beaming eye, 
. With hearts and hands nerved with true skill, 
May we ever the world-famous “wickets” keep high, 
Of friendship, and peace, and goodwill! 


THE CHOIR-MASTER OF THE GROVE. 


HARMONY soundeth in every tree, 
And sweet singing wherever I rove: 

Who is it over the concert presides 
Of the jubilant choir in the grove? 


Is it the plover, appearing profound, 
And nodding importantly there ? 

Is it that pedant whose “cuckoo” resounds 
In such regular time through the air? 


Is it the grave-looking stork, whose long leg 
Is at intervals striking the ground, 
Seeming as if he directed them all 
Who are making such music around? 


No ; it is here in my own heart he sits, 
Who presides o’er the choir in the grove: 

There I can feel he is beating the time, 
And I know that his name must be Love, 


MY PAVOURITE NAMB. 


Tnexx is a sweetly simple name, 
Which hath a mystic spell, 
Unknown to fortune or to fame; 
Yet memory guards it well. 
"Tis graven deep in letters bright, 
Upon that secret scroll 
Where none but Love's ble:; names are traced— 
The tablet of the Soul! 


I never feel it on my lips 
In hours of toil or pain, 

But thoughts of Peace like violets smile 
When bless’d with:April rain ; 

And oh! enshrined with jealous care, 
This Talisman within 

Preserves me in temptation’s hour 
From many a snare of sin. 


Blest is the heart to whom a name 
So favour’d has been given 

As hers, which first, on bended knee, 
I breathe in Prayer to Heaven : 

For oh! this is tho star of thoughts, 
Which sheds a light divine— 

This name, so very dear, will soon 
Bo garlanded with mine. 


MY WINTER NIGHT’S DREAMS, 


I dreamt that leaves were springing 
From every branch and tree— 
That many birds were singing 
A wild glad melody ; 
The sunshine of the summer 
Did on my pathway glow :—- 
I woke from out my dreaming, 
And saw the falling snow. 


I dreamt I heard the voices 
Of streamlets wandering by, 
And saw the blue clouds floating 
Along the clear bright sky ; 


Oh! like the thoughts of future, 
My dreams that winter's night; 


—W.DNESDAY, JUNE Ist, 1864. 
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misfortunes among the crowd. And you como to ask one 
to weep with you over such an ordinary matter—the 
safety of a young girl of Havre! Oh, really you are...” 

“ And you call yourself a poet!” exclaimed Dumay. 
“ You feel nothing, then, of what you write ?” 

“Ab! if we experienced all the woes and the joys of 
which we sing, we should be worn out in a few months 
like a pair of boots!” replied the poet, with a smile. 
** But you shall not have come from Havre to Paris, and 
to visit Canalis, without having something to take back 
with you. Soldier !”—and Canalis assumed the air of an 
Homeric hero—“ learn this from the poet: Every great 
sentitnent in a man is a poem so personal that even his 
best friend cannot share in it. It is a treasure peculiarly 
his own—it is...” : 

“Pardon me for interrupting you,” said Dumay, who 
contemplated Canalis with horror—“ have you been to 
Havre ?” 

“T passed a night and a day there, in the spring of 
1824, as I was going to London.” 

“You are man of honour,” resumed Dumay ; “can you 
give me your word that you are unacquainted with 
Modeste Mignon P” 

“The first time I ever heard the name,” replicd 
Canalis. 

“* Ah, monsieur !” exclaimed Dumay, “ into what dark 
intrigue have 1 plunged my foot! Can I reckon upon 
you to aid my researches, for Iam sure some one has 
been making an ill use of your name? You should have 
received a letter from Havre yesterday !” 

“T have received none! Be assured, monsieur,” said 
Canalis, “ that I will do all in my power to be useful to 
you.” 

Dumay retired, with a heart full of anxiety, belioving 
that the frightful Butscha had donned the skin of this 
great poet to seduce Modeste’s affections ; whilst, on the 
contrary, Butscha, intellectual and subtle as a prince 
bent upon vengeance, was prying into tho life and 
actions of Canalis, escaping all observation by his little- 
ness, like an insect that insinuates itself into the heart 
of a tree. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE QUEEN OF THE HIVE. 


Upon a grassy mound I musing lay 

One summer afternoon, in the still shade 

Of fragrant jasmine and clematis bowers, 

In one of those old gardens of the West, 

Where flowers blossom’d at their own sweet will, 
Half hidden in the grass and tangled ferns, 
Some opening to the sun and amorous breeze, 
And others to the dainty kiss of dew. 

The whisper’d music of the dancing leaves 

And trickling water from an old moss-fount, 
And tho mellifluous refrains of the thrush, 

Were made more slumbrous by the hum of bees; 
And go I fell asleep—but in my dream 

The drowsy music of the droning bees 

Seem’d by enchantment grown articulate, 

And I remember this, the song I heard 

Sung by the Queen of that industrious realm, 
Whose busy hive, close by among the trees, 
Was magnified by Sleep into a World :— 


I’m Queen, ¥’m Queen of a fairy realm— 
Of woodland, vale, and lea ; 

And many a Queen of the race of men 
Might learn to envy mo. 


My people I love, and they love me, 
And all are so loyal and true, 

That their chief delight is to work and live 
For the good that they can do. 


They havo built me a palace richly dight, 
And they bring me the daintiest store 

From rings which Fairy-feet have blest 
With wealth for evermore. 


No Fairy queen of sparkling grot 
Can boast such gems as I :— 

My riches are brought from every clime 
Beneath the changeful sky. 


In Spring my people sally forth, 
When the spirit of love first wakes, 

When with silver langhter the meadow stream 
From the mossy covert breaks. 


And the primrose, and violet, and crocus bright 
Are brought by the Flower Queen’s train, 

To woo us again to the world, that we 
May forget the wind and the rain. 


I know the Fairies all by name, 

Whose homes are the fragrant flowers, 
And often I see them as they pass 

To the dance in the moonlight hours, 


I wander in cool and ferny grots, 
Or sail in a rose-leaf boat 

Down the crystal stream in the golden light 
Where the lily-flowers float. 


And many a blue-eyed maiden fair 
I’ve seen in these fairy spots, 
Stooping to gather the graceful flowers 
They call forget-me-nots. 


And I read the secret in her eyes, 
When I see her in later hours 

Give kiss for kiss to the pride of her heart, 
For whom she has gather’d the flowers! 


In Summer the jasmine woos me forth, 
And she cools me with daintiest wine; 

And a sweet enchantment through mo thrills, 
As her white arms round me twine. 


Sometimes for my feast tho strawberry blooms ; 
And when from its sweets I whirl, 

The currant puts forth her juicy gems 
Of jet, and ruby, and pearl! 


The rose for me is a palace grand, 
And I pass through its portals fair, 
And the richest feast in its banquet-hall 
The Fairy sprites prepare. 


And the Fairies that dwell in the heart of the rose 
For beauty all others eclipse, 

And so sweet a welcome their fair queen gives 
That I faint on her perfumed lips. 


And when the sky is shadow’d with clouds, 
And I need the spells of prayer, 

Oh! the holiest shrine is the lily pale, 
And I often worship there. 


And the sweetest of music ever is mine; 
But tho sweetest that faintly swells 
Is sound too pure for mortal ears, 
As it peals from the gay blue-bells. 


I know the language of the birds, 
And I list to their tales of love 

The warbled sweets of the nightingale, 
Or the lark as he soars above. 


I love that poet of all the birds 
As he soars from the dewy sod— 
The poot of birds, because he sings 
Nearest to Heaven and God. 


And when to my palace at night I come, 
There’s music sweet and clear ; 

And my people show me the riches they’voe brought 
From lands afar and near. 


And they feed me with daintiest honey-wine, 
And carefully guard my crown, 

Whilst with fragrance and music I fall asleep 
On a bed of rose-leaf down. | 





THE PENCILLED LINE. 


(Written after noticing a pencilled line in a copy of Mr. Tennyson’s 
“ Princess.”) 


A year ago, when Summer’s glorious sun 
Spangled the blue sea with its gems of light, 
And heart and life seem’d like the swelling tide 
Breaking with music round the happy shore— 
Ella, the angel of my love, for whom 

My heart has won and Jost a Paradise, 

Traced with a hand onco fondly prest in mine 
This pencill’d line beneath the Poet’s thought— 
‘Than not be noblo, better not be at all.” 


Oh! words of life in this drear world of death, 

They come like echoes of an angel’s song, 

Like sounds of music from that far-off sea 

Which once conceal’d these black and desolate rocks, 
Even as Love with fairy hopes conceal’d 

Sorrows of Change then sleeping in the heart: 

And though the self-same hand that traced this line 
Pluck’d from my being Life’s best passion-flower, 
And bound a crown of thorns upon my brow, 

Yet would I kiss it for this legacy— 

This wealth of thought left in the priceless words— 
“Than not be noble, better not be at all.” 


Since last we met, like writings on the sand 

How many hopes have vanish’d, pleasures flown, 
Feelings and thoughts our hearts can know no more: 
Yet ’midst the ruins of the heart I stand, 

And seeing these words, I dream I hear thy voice 
Sweet as before thy spirit pass’d from me 

And ’mongat the living I beheld thee, dead— 

The angel flown that blest my life with love— 

The fountain frozen, whose celestial spray 

Gave life and fragrance to the heart’s first flowers ; 
So will I take them as thy parting words, 

Sacred as if the last from dying lips— 
Remembering ’midst the strife of men and things, 
The wreck of pleasure and the death of Love 
“Than not be noble, better not be st all.” 





aD 


“re Songs for Music. 


‘It is intended from month to month, under this title, to publish suit. 
able “Songs for Music.” Applications from composers desiring to 
use the same, must be accompanied with a copy of their arrange. 
ments (not necessarily for publication), addressed to the Editor 
“Musical Monthly” Office.) 





CRICKETERS’ SONG. 


Beneath the green boughs of the beautiful trees 
I saw you, friends, gather to-day— 

Strong hearts, bold and free as the fetterless breeze 
And [ heard your exulting shout, “ Play!” 

But as I beheld you all earnest to win 
A leaf from the chaplet of fame, 

I thought how much life from without and within 
Resembles this fine, manly game! 


For in the great world we may see, day by day, 
Each man in the game takes his parts; 

And sounds that may well be interpreted—“ Play!” 
Are echoed from far crowded marts. 

Dame Fortune gives long splendid “innings” to some, 
And others have longer to wait; 

But let’s all do our best, friends, whatever may come, 
And we shall win early or late! 


Let’s all take some side—true friend with his friend, 
Determined the wrong to oppose; 

Let us “ block” well the balls the devil may send, 
And “ bowl out ” the last of our foes! 

Let us always be known as the friends of “ Fair Play,” 
Though tempted and tried all the moro; 

So that when the game’s over, you may, as to-day, 
Feel delight, not ashamed of the score. 


May the “ balls” of Misfortune around us fly “ wide,” 
And may men ne’er deride with a shout, 

To find us the victims of error or pride, 
Amidst our temptations “caught out”! 

But with health in the cheek, and with love-beaming eye, 
With hearts and hands nerved with true skill, 

May we ever the world-famous “wickets” keep high, 
Of friendship, and peace, and goodwill! 


THE CHOIR-MASTER OF THE GROVE, 


HARMONY soundeth in every tree, 
And sweet singing wherever I rove: 

Who is it over the concert presides 
Of the jubilant choir in the grove? 


Is it the plover, appearing profound, 
And nodding importantly there ? 

Is it that pedant whose “cuckoo” resounds 
In such regular time through the air? 


Is it the grave-looking stork, whose long leg 
Is at intervals striking the ground, 
Seeming as if he directed them all 
Who are making such music around? 


No; it is here in my own heart he sits, 
Who presides o’er the choir in the grove: 

There I can feel he is beating the time, 
And I know that his name must be Love, 





MY FAVOURITE NAMB. 


Tnenx is a sweetly simple name, 
Which hath a mystic spell, 
Unknown to fortune or to fame; 
Yet memory guards it well. 
"Tis graven deep in letters bright, 
Upon that secret scroll 
Where none but Love’s ble.s names are traced— 
The tablet of the Soul! 


I never feel it on my lips 
In hours of toil or pain, 

But thoughts of Peace like violets smile 
When bless’d withApril rain ; 

And oh! enshrined with jealous care, 
This Talisman within 

Preserves me in temptation’s hour 
From many a snare of sin. 


Blest is the heart to whom a name 
80 favour’d has been given 

As hers, which first, on bended knee, 
I breathe in Prayer to Heaven: 

For oh! this is the star of thoughts, 
Which sheds a light divine— 

This name, so very dear, will soon 
Be garlanded with mine. 


MY WINTER NIGHT’S DREAMS, 


I dreamt that leaves were springing 
From every branch and tree— 
That many birds were singing 
A wild glad melody ; 
The sunshine of the summer 
Did on my pathway glow :— 
I woke from out my dreaming, 
And saw the falling snow. 


I dreamt I heard the voices 
Of streamlets wandering by, 
And saw the blue clouds floating 
Along the clear bright sky ; 
That myriad scented flow’rets 
Did their sweet faces show :— 
I woke from out my dreaming, 
To see the falling snow. 


Oh! like the thoughts of future, 
My dreams that winter’s night; 
Air castles all we picture 
So glorious and bright; 
Hope's flow’rets all so beautiful 
In summer’s sunshine glow :-— 
We wake amidst the future, 
To see the falling snow. 
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8. Soprano. 


M. Messo Soprano. 


C. Contralto or Baritone. 
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Songs from “ Cousin Rate.” 


An Operetta for the Drawing-Room, by 
W. M. LUTZ. 


m. g through the window blind . e e 
t. Feeping and dark December . ° a e 
t. I'll tell her when we meet ‘ ° e e 
m. Leap Year. 6 et tet 
t. Cousin Kate . 

I'm no Coquette (Duet, Soprano and Tenor) 





The Complete Work for Voice and Piano, small edition . 


Songs from “ The Haunted All.” 


An Operetta for the Drawing-Room, by 


J. E. MALLANDAINE. 


Aenean ie Ses woe a 
t. Flora ‘ é ‘ ° e 
m. I'd once a London lover ‘ 2 . e e 
t. Mary wreathed her shining hair ° 

Gentle stranger (Duet, Soprano and Tenor) ° 





The, Complete Work for Voice and Piano, small edition . 
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Songs from 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
. @ Dreamsofthosewholoveme . . . 


e. Light through darkness . . 24 «¢ « 
m. Slumber, mineown,inC. . «+. «+ e 
& Ditto inE flat. . «2 / « 
t. Win or die . 


Swift flows the sea (Duet, Soprano and Tenor) . 





The Complete Work for Voice and Piano, folio size 


“ Breamland,” 
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Songs from “ Harbest Home.” 


' a Bo ALLEN. ° 

t. iene latind Hew - ls We ete 

- own dear native ficlds. ° e e 
tng rimrose decks the well i. aE 

b the mill . ‘ 


Be wil, O ye winds (Duet, Soprano and ence) 
The Complete Work for ampere Solio size 
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Songs by Franz Abt. 


m. Birds and the Bee (with German and English —_ 
The English version by George wet 

b. Echoes of the Chase ditto 

m. The Mountain Violet ditto 

m. My heart's with thee ditto . 

s. Sweet bird, come hither ditto . 

m. Under my Window ditto ° 

s. Young Cavalier ditto 

m. When the Swallows gee + 


Christy's Minstrels Hevy Siem, 
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These Popular Songs, being all of moderate compass, are suited (0 any voice 


Mother would comfort me (always ae 


Beneath the weeping willow . a Nbc 
Blue eyed Nell . ° ° . 
Brother’s fainting at the door mis oe 8 
Carrie Lee . . . . ° e ° 
Day our mother died . & Ceivteod eee 
Nellie’s gone for ever wnt t Fe 
Silver moonlight winds (Illus. ) ¢ te 
Weeping sad and lonely . — 
Why are my loved ones eee ais e “6 
sarap gh orah . eke Vial x Yn 
wn in (] Vv * e. e oe e e 
Annie Lisle alley ° ° ° ° 
‘The moon behind the bil ° oh, Ng ety San Gh bg 
= ~ ok A . 7 * ° 7 * 
‘apioca (Comic ° . . 
The sly youn, ‘coon (Comic) . . 
Under the willow she she’s sleeping 4 
I'm going home to Dixey (Walk- -round) . 


With hearts light and joyous (Traviata Opening Chorus) 
—_—o——. 


Dratoing-room Comic Songs. 


I don't intend to wed F 
Just a little too late te (Hatton) 
Lord Ronald the 


Ladies’ oe The (Song for Leap Year) 


fi 


aks val Aek a 6 
When George the Third was King. 
‘Most of the above are illustrated in colors. 
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